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American Reporting 


Of a Hitler Speech 
By J. Wymond French and Paul H. Wagner 


Mr. French and Mr. Wagner, members of the 
staff of the Department of Journalism, Indiana 
University, here report on a study of American 
newspaper, magazine and radio reporting of 
Hitler’s speech of October 6, 1939. 


OW “efficient” is American re- 

porting of general news? How 
thoroughly does it present a story? 
how faithfully? how adequate are 
headlines? 

In an effort to answer these ques- 
tions in limited degree, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chose as a significant news 
event from abroad suitable for study 
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the speech of Adolph Hitler before 
the Reichstag on October 6, 1939. 

For the study were used twenty 
representative American newspa- 
pers,’ eleven German language dai- 
lies, one news-picture and two news 
magazines and the recorded broad- 
cast of one national network. 

1 Final editions of the afternoon papers 


of October 6 and the morning papers of 
October 7 were used. “ 
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The following afternoon papers 
were observed: Chicago Daily News, 
Kansas City Star, Pittsburgh Press, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, New 
York Journal & American, New 
York World-Telegram, New York 
Sun, Chicago Herald-American, At- 
lanta Georgian, Kansas City Jour- 
nal, San Francisco News and Chi- 
cago Daily Times. 

Morning papers were the New 
York Times, Christian Science 
Monitor, San Francisco Chronicle, 
New York Herald Tribune, Atlanta 
Constitution, Rocky Mountain News 
(Denver), Chicago Tribune and 
San Francisco Examiner. 

The magazines were Newsweek, 
Time and Life. The radio broadcast 
was that by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company.’ 

The American papers in German 
were the Philadelphia Gazette- 
Democrat, Detroiter Abend Post, 
Milwaukee Deutsche Zeitung, Bal- 
timore Taglicher Correspondent, 
Rochester Abendpost, Chicago 
Abendpost, New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung und Herold, (Pittsburgh) 
Volksblatt und _ Freiheitz-Freund, 
(Cleveland) Wachter und Anzeiger, 
Tagliche Omaha Tribune and Cin- 
cinnatier Freiepresse. 

The first step in the project was 
to ascertain how accurate were the 
various texts of the speech on 
which were based the news reports. 
No “authorized” text was available, 
but varying copies were obtained 
from the German Library of Infor- 
mation, New York City; H. R. 
Hoffmann, Starnberg, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, editor of the German propa- 
ganda sheet, “News From Ger- 

*The complete broadcast by the Na- 
in the Hoosier Radio Workshop at Indiana 
University. 
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many”; the translated recorded 
speech; the Associated Press; and 
the United Press. 

These copies were examined care- 
fully and compared with the record- 
ed speech—a record of what Hitler 
actually said. The difficulty of mak- 
ing detailed comparisons with the 
recorded speech was apparent im- 
mediately. A general comparison 
was made with ease, but when 
exact translations of certain words 
and phrases were attempted the 
problem became complicated. This 
difficulty was illustrated by Edwin 
L. James, managing editor of the 
New York Times, in a letter com- 
menting on that phase of the pro- 
ject. He wrote: 


Very often we have made our own 
ions of speeches made in for- 
eign countries, and have gotten into 
all kinds of trouble because there are 
many words which can be translated 
in several ways. ... I have in mind 
the word seelisch which Hitler used. 
The official translation gave “spiritu- 
ally” for this word; other translations, 
which were made in the United States, 
gave “psychically”—that was probab- 
ly because in = English-German dic- 
tionary the first meaning given for 
seele is “psychical.” However, there 
seems to be no doubt that what Hit- 
ler meant was “spiritually.” 


There were many such slight 
variations in the translation of 
words and phrases in the various 
texts, including omissions of entire 
phrases and sentences. None of 
these, however, materially changed 
the meaning of the paragraphs in- 
volved. 

For example, in the German 
Library of Information text, it was 
stated that Hitler, in reviewing the 
siege of Warsaw, said that “batteries 
were mounted in every square, in 
streets and courtyards, houses be- 
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came machine gun posts and the 
whole population was called up to 
take part in the fighting.” What Hit- 
ler actually said was: “Batteries were 
mounted in every square and great 
courtyard, thousands of machine gun 
posts were manned and the whole 
population called up to take part in 
the fighting.” 

In another case the Associated 
Press text stated that Hitler said: 
be . four Polish divisions and 
several ‘cavalry contingents hurled 
themselves against one single Ger- 
man regular division.” He actu- 
ally said “against one single German 
artillery division.” In still another 
case, the Associated Press text 
stated that Hitler said that cap- 
tured German soldiers would prob- 
ably be “massacred and killed”; 
what he said was “tortured and 
killed.” 

With the elimination of these 
minor discrepancies, and the ad- 
justment of other differences to con- 
form to the recorded text, an accu- 
rate text was finally obtained. 


T WAS next necessary to evolve 
a measuring stick for making a 
comparison of the efficiency of the 
newspaper with that of each of the 
other media. The simple device of 
breaking the primary text into 150 
basic statements and then ascertain- 
ing the number of these statements 
in the various reports was used. An- 
other measuring unit, described later, 
was employed for evaluating head- 
lines. 
The efficiency scores of the media 
thus computed were: 


ee (with full text)... 150 


Newspapers (without full texts) 65 


The eleven newspapers carrying 
the complete text‘ were given a 
rating of 150 points each. The 
rating of those papers carrying only 
summary accounts follow: 

Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta Georgian 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

New York Journal & American 4 


Rocky Mountain News 


In contrast to the accuracy of 
the newspapers in the _ general 
handling of the story was their in- 
accuracy in presenting direct quo- 
tations in summary stories. News 
magazines, on the other hand, al- 
though they used very few direct 
quotes, were very accurate in this 
respect. More than half of the news- 
papers contained inaccurate direct 
quotations. Some examples follow: 


1. Newspaper quotation: 
May these people and their lead- 
ers now of the same mind as myself 
now make their reply. 


Correct quotation: 


May these people and their lead- 
ers who are of the same mind now 
make their reply. 


2. Newspaper quotation: 
... for the east and south of 
Europe are to a large extent filled 


* The entire radio r =. , Sastatinn the 
words of Hitler himself have been 
given a score of 150 ‘ah ~y 4 listeners 
who understood German. This is not in- 
cluded because of the very small 
Sod as wake sea So 

n origin n 5 

4 They New York Times, Kansas 
cay 3 gy Pittsburgh Press, New York 
Herald Tribune, Francisco Call-Bulle- 
~ San Francisco Chronicle, New York 

Sun, New York World-Telegram, Chicago 
Herald-American, Chicago Daily Times, 
San Francisco Examiner. 
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with the splinters of German na- 
tionality, whose existence can not 
be maintained. 


Correct quotation: 

. for the east and south of 
Europe is to a large extent filled 
with the splinters of German na- 
tionality, whose existence they can 
not maintain. 

Newspaper quotation: 

Only one thing is certain. There 
have never been two victors in the 
world’s history—only the vanquished 
as the last war showed. 

Correct quotation: 

One thing only is certain. In the 
course of the world’s history, there 
have never been two victors, very 
often only losers. This seems to me 
to have been the case in the last 


war. 


Newspaper quotation: 

None has anything to fear from 
Germany. So far as France is con- 
cerned, Germany has no further 
grounds for dispute. The revisions 
of the Versailles treaty that have 
been carried out can not be changed 
again. 

Correct quotation: 

There is no such quotation in the 

correct text. 


Newspaper quotation: 

I have no owed loyalty to the 
treaty of Versailles, but an unshake- 
able loyalty to the interests of my 
people. Any attempt to criticize my 
actions in central Europe leaves me 
cold. 

Correct quotation: 

Any attempt to criticize, judge or 
reject my actions from the rostrum 
of international presumption has no 
foundation before history and per- 
sonally leaves me stone cold. 

. Newspaper quotation: 

I have pledged my word to dis- 
card the Versailles treaty. I have 
pledged my word to restore Ger- 
many’s rights in a modest way. 
Correct quotation: 

I have pledged my sacred word 
to the German people to do away 
with the treaty of Versailles and to 
restore to them their natural and 
vital rights as a great nation. 
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7. Newspaper quotation: 

If the war is not called off now 
everybody should realize that the 
war and all it means will strike in 
everybody's back yard. I can only 
pray that God Almighty may inspire 
the leaders of the world so that they 

help in bringing about peace. 
Let all those who are of like mind 
now speak up s2 that peace may be 
brought about. 
Correct quotation: 

There is no such quotation in the 
correct text. 
Newspaper quotation: 

Again I take this chance in ez- 
pressing my ideas... . My prestige 
can stand dangers, whether fear or 
despair motivates the course of 
events will be shown. 

Correct quotation: 

There is no such quotation in the 
correct text. 

. Newspaper quotation: 

Only the international Jewish cap- 
italists and their journalistic mouth- 
pieces can have any interest in a 
bloody clash between nation and 
nation. 

Correct quotation: 

And finally it is clear to me that 
there is a certain Jewish interna- 
tional capitalism and journalism 
that has no feeling at all in com- 
mon with the people whose inter- 
ests they pretend to represent, but 
who, like Herostrates of old, regard 
incendiarism as the greatest success 
of their lives. 


HE headline efficiency study 

evolved some interesting find- 
ings to lay against the popular 
charge that headlines are inaccurate 
and insufficient and that the head- 
line reader is generally misinformed 
or poorly informed. 

The analysis of the twenty se- 
lected newspapers gave them an in- 
formation credit score of 1,330 points 
out of a possible 2,000. Of the twenty 
papers, eleven received a rating of 
satisfactory in having in their head- 
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lines all of the more important 
points in the speech. Nine papers 
made scores of from 40 to 65 out 
of the possible credit rating of 100. 
The average rating was 66.67. 

This means that half of the pa- 
pers studied carried sufficient in- 
formation in their headlines to pro- 
vide the individual who read only 
the headlines an essential under- 
standing of the speech. Not only 
were the headlines factually correct; 
they were also remarkably free of 
editorial bias and distortion. 

The measuring unit used for this 
evaluation was based on the afore- 
mentioned 150 points. It was neces- 
sary, however, to reduce the list to 
the nine points with the highest fre- 
quency of occurrence in all the 
newspapers and magazines and in 
the radio report. 

The news judgment and discrimi- 
nation of the editors and headline 
writers were used to weigh the 
points according to their relative 
importance to a basic understanding 
of the speech. The three points of 
highest frequency were deemed im- 
perative. They were given weights 
of 40, 20 and 10 respectively. The 
other six were given a weight of 5 
points each. 

The nine points selected were: 

1. Hitler was ready to make peace 
and settle the problems of Europe 
around the conference table. 

2. Rejection of his peace offer could 


only mean a horrible and destructive 
war. 

8. Germany’s only remaining de- 
mand was the return of her lost colo- 
nies, and her aim an amicable and 
permanent settlement of all the major 
problems confronting European na- 
tions. 

4. Germany and Russia were in per- 
fect accord as to the manner of main- 
taining good-neighbor relations. 
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5. Poland as defined by the Ver- 
sailles treaty could never rise again. 

6. Germany sought nothing but the 
most friendly relations with Great 
Britain, France and Italy. 

7. Hitler had more than ample 
cause to scrap the Versailles treaty 
and defy the League of Nations. 

8. The democracies alone were re- 
sponsible for the intolerable condi- 
tions that forced Germany to resort 
to arms. 

9. The conquest of Poland. 

All twenty papers stressed point 
one. Fifteen included the first two 
points and ten included the first 
three. Eleven papers gave headline 
prominence to four or more of the 
nine points. Eleven papers also 
carried a complete text of the 
speech and only three without the 
full text placed in the first ten in 
rank. The paper ranking first in the 
headline ratings, however, did not 
carry the complete text and the 
three papers ranking last had the 
complete text. 

Interesting comparisons were pro- 
vided in the study of space. The 
leading paper in the headline effi- 
ciency score devoted only 108 
column inches to the story as against 
414 inches, the greatest amount of 
space given to the story by any 
paper. This paper placed last with 
two others which gave 271 and 69 
column inches to the story. 

The first ten papers in headline 
rating, however, devoted a total of 
2,500 column inches of space to the 
story as against the 1,626 column 
inches for the last ten. 

The average amount of space was 
208.3 column inches. Eleven papers 
equaled or exceeded the average. 

The rankings: 


Headline Efficiency 


1. Chicago Daily News 
2. New York Times 
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. Pittsburgh Press 
. New York Herald Tribune. . 
. Christian Science Monitor... 


. New York World-Telegram. . 
. Chicago Herald-American ... 
. Atlanta Constitution 

. Atlanta Georgian 

. Rocky Mountain News 

. Kansas City Journal 


. Chicago Tribune 
: Chicago Daily Times 
. San Francisco Examiner 


Space 
San Francisco Examiner... . 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Chicago Herald-American .. 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. . 
. Pittsburgh Press 


. New York Times 

. Chicago Daily Times 

. New York Herald Tribune. . 

. Kansas City Star 

. New York World-Telegram. . 

. Christian Science Monitor... 

. New York Journal & Ameri- 
can 

. Atlanta Georgian 

. Chicago Daily News 


. Chicago Tribune 

. Atlanta Constitution 

. Kansas City Journal 

. Rocky Mountain News 

The eleven German-American pa- 
pers devoted a total of 5444 columns 
to the speech. One paper, the only 
one that published the speech in 
full, devoted 184% columns to it, 
and one condensed it to 2% col- 
umns. 

Six of the papers failed to indicate 
the source of the material; two 
credited United Press, one Inter- 
national News Service, one Asso- 
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ciated Press and one itself. The 
latter had its own German stenog- 
rapher take down the speech as it 
was transmitted by radio. It was a 
free but fairly accurate translation. 

All the papers gave a very accu- 
rate summary of the speech, treat- 
ing it as objectively in the headlines 
as in the text. Concise articles on 
the reaction to the speech in Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome and Washington 
were carried in practically all the 
papers. The German language pa- 
pers stressed the peace phase of the 
talk in the headlines. However, they 
offered an interesting contrast in 
the manner in which they did it. 
Here is a brief study in such con- 
trasts in streamers: 

American: “Hitler gives allies choice 

of peace or ruin of war.” 

German: “Important historical speech 

of Hitler.” 

American: “Hitler demands his peace 

or a war of destruction.” 

German: “Leader of Reich creates 

basis for peace.” 

American: “Nazis’ peace terms in 

‘final offer’ given to allies.” 

German: “Hitler’s Reichstag speech 

shows way to peace.” 

It is possible that the high rating 
of the newspapers in this study may 
be due to the fact that the text of 
Hitler’s speech was made available 
to the press in advance of the 
scheduled address—the first time 
that the Nazis had done that for 
any of Hitler’s speeches. 

In face of a popular conception 
that all foreign news is doctored to 
effect desired results in American 
public opinion, there was no evi- 
dence at all that the speech as re- 
ported in this country was other 
than that actually given by Hitler. 





Newspaper Monopoly 
And Political Independence 


By George L. Bird 


Dr. Bird’s study discusses two of the major 
problems of the modern American newspaper, 
political allegiance and lack of competition. The 
author is a member of the staff of the School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University. 


SMALL-TOWN newspaper 

editor toward the close of a 
state editorial convention, a few 
months ago, begged the privilege of 
the floor and asked the body to con- 
sider abuse of freedom of the press 
by newspaper editors and publishers 
themselves. 

“It is not from the courts, the 
legislatures or Congress that free- 
dom of the press is in danger, but 
from editors and publishers like our- 
selves. Freedom of the press has 
come to mean freedom of fewer than 
2,000 owners to give readers what 
we choose. With the influence of 
newspaper chains increasing, and 
the number of newspapers growing 
smaller, it is time for us owners to 

1 Author’s Note: Part of this study 
—— the one made by the late W. G. 


Be Sete eee. = 
. Inasmuch as Dr. 
dicated that 


check,” the writer has 
—_ = = = cited pe ae © 
own. Also a portion parallels a y 
William P. Beazell, published in the At- 
lantic Monthly for och. 1981. In his 
study Mr. Beazell failed to give the source 
of his figures; consequently, the writer 
Reo pene So Senetaet Sees Sad Sap com 
original data. All recent figures cited 
are the author's, compiled from the 1935 
and 1988 yearbooks of Editor & Publisher. 
Assisting in this study were G. Edward 
Clark, Chester Rondomanski, Cecil T. 
Walker and Dia El-Din Zaid, graduate 
— in journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
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realize our jeopardy and to attempt 
to discover whether we are discharg- 
ing our obligations to the best of our 
abilities.” 

But the convention had grown 
weary in the long sessions devoted 
to increase of advertising and peg- 
ging of circulation. The chairman 
encouraged a motion to adjourn, 
and the editor, still puzzled, carried 
his concern away unresolved. 

His concern was justified. Two 
influences are operating among 
American daily newspapers to affect 
their vital relations to the public. 
They demand the most careful 
scrutiny of editors and public alike. 
Their growth is revealed by a study 
of the data in the yearbook of 
Editor & Publisher. 

One of the two influences is the 
monopolistic trend, thanks to 
which readers of English language 
daily newspapers have less and less 
choice of local papers. Though there 
are, in the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia, 1,936 
newspapers, newspaper readers in 
about 84 per cent of the cities must 
read the only local paper, or those 
of a single publisher, or no local 
paper at all. 
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The other is the tremendous shift 
from the acknowledged political 
allegiance of the press toward a pro- 
claimed but misleading independ- 
ence. This shift, the product of a 
number of forces, has created a new 
relationship of press to people which 
in several ways is far from healthy. 
The trend, however, in the last 
seven years has been somewhat re- 
tarded by the buoyant health of a 
number of Democratic and Inde- 
pendent Democratic newspapers 
since the coming into power of the 
Democratic party. 

The American press has always 
been of a lusty, grasping character, 
demanding and getting preferential 
treatment beyond what it was will- 
ing to see accorded other institu- 
tions. It has at times fattened on 
political advertising at a rate from 
two to four times that of other ad- 
vertising, and it has been subsidized 
by postal rates, as the yearly deficits 
of the postoffice department in 
second-class service testify. Its claims 
to preferential treatment in the 
mails, to the right to protect sources 
of information, and to the privilege 
of criticizing anyone and everyone 
“on behalf of the public welfare” 
rest upon the assumption that it 
will present all the news in an 
objective, unbiased manner. 

Though the press has never pre- 
sented all the news, and though its 
columns are not free from prejudice, 
no permanent curtailment of its 
privileges has developed since the 
great battle for press freedom was 
won in the trial of John Peter Zen- 
ger in 1735. Not even the move to 
license newspapers under the NIRA, 
various curbs attempted in the state 
legislatures and the debatable deci- 
sions of some of the lower courts 
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have held as much real threat to 
the press and the functions it was 
supposed to perform in a democracy 
as have its own monopolistic ten- 
dencies and its shifting political 
allegiance. 

Public men and editors—all of us 
—speak roundly of freedom of the 
press. We think of that privilege as 
being the constitutional right of 
130,000,000 people to publish a 
newspaper if and when they choose. 
That conception is mistaken. It in- 
cludes both more and less. The con- 
stitutional grant is broader in that 
it means freedom of expression in 
self-issued newspapers, magazines, 
books, booklets, pamphlets, hand- 
bills, broadsheets, posters and a 
dozen other forms of printed matter. 
But in practice much less has re- 
sulted because the right has been 
exercised chiefly in the newspapers, 
of which only 1,936 are published 
in the English language in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Current freedom of the newspa- 
pers is the freedom exercised by 
fewer than 2,000 owners to give to 
130,000,000 people as accurate or 
garbled, as true or colored, as 
objective or biased an account of 
the news as their interests, abilities 
and conscience dictate. It is also the 
right to select, to condense, to sup- 
press, to pre-determine the reader’s 
approach with a slanted headline or 
a defective lead. Facilities of news- 
gathering agencies grow more ex- 
tensive but not necessarily more 
accurate. As the amount of news 
collected increases, a greater task 
falls on the editor. His columns do 
not expand. The rate of condensa- 
tion and selection, or suppression, 
therefore increases. Generally speak- 
ing, an honest job is being done, 
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but better newspapers and better 
trained, more intelligent newspaper 
men are needed if the unfettered 
press as we now know it is to be 
preserved. The newspaper’s respon- 
sibility is heavy because so few 
checks exist, and it is increasing be- 
cause competition declines and the 
capitalistic influences grow more 
powerful as newspaper financing be- 
comes bigger and bigger Big Busi- 
ness. 


ODAY there are 1,201 cities 

with only one daily newspaper, 
or with all their newspapers under 
one ownership. In 1930 the number 
was 981, and in 1933 1,142. About 
220 communities have lost their 
choice in nine years, 59 of them in 
the last five years. Today 84 per 
cent of all communities have either 
only one newspaper or newspapers 
under one control. Or in other 
words, only 237 communities in the 
entire country have a choice be- 
tween ownerships. The other com- 
munities must read the single local 
paper or procure an out-of-town 
newspaper. The communities having 
a choice have dropped more than 
20 per cent in six years. If the same 
rate of monopolization continues, 
eventually no city will have free- 
dom of choice. 

This curtailment of freedom of 
choice will continue. That is inevit- 
able as long as the press operates 
for profit, because monopoly of the 
field means greater profits to the 
monopolist. Many of the remain- 
ing free-choice cities are large 
ones, in which a profit for a number 
of papers is still possible. When that 
condition changes, more combina- 
tions will result, and the freedom 
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of choice will grow less. Even to- 
day this lease on freedom in the 
larger cities is qualified: witness 
Akron, Ohio, with a population of 
255,040 and only one newspaper. 

Neither should it be inferred that 
only the small-town and little-known 
newspapers fold up. In 1988 the 
Akron Times-Press, the Toledo 
News-Bee, the South Bend News- 
Times and the St. Paul Daily News, 
old and honored names, passed into 
history. And among the newspapers 
that died or lost their identity in 
mergers in 1939 were the Atlanta 
Georgian, the Atlanta American, 
the Buffalo Times, the Chattanooga 
Free Press, the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, the Columbus Ohio State 
Journal, the Minneapolis Journal, 
the Oklahoma News, the Portland 
(Ore.) News-Telegram, the San 
Diego Sun, the Spokane Press and 
the Syracuse Journal and American. 
Since it would require millions of 
dollars to establish a going news- 
paper to replace any one of these, 
it is unlikely that new papers will 
take their places. In this great cost 
of establishing a new journal lies 
one of the greatest influences cur- 
tailing freedom to print. 

Mortality among newspapers has 
not been purely a product of the 
economic difficulties of the last nine 
years; the death rate has been high 
for several decades. Evidence of 
this is found in newspaper titles. 
Hyphenated names are now borne 
by 441 newspapers. Some of them 
represent the union, or suppression, 
of more than two newspapers, as in 
the case of the Mattoon (Ill.) Jour- 
nal-Gazette & Commercial-Star. 
Many newspapers now survive only 
as the Sunday edition of a more suc- 
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cessful rival, and are not included 
in the figure above. Hundreds have 
passed without leaving a trace in 
the present newspaper mastheads. 

What does it mean that there are 
two states without a single city in 
which there is a choice of newspa- 
pers, that nine states have only one 
city in which a reader can make a 
choice, or that nearly half of the 
newspaper towns in West Virginia 
are controlled by one man? What 
does it mean that there are 1,201 
cities in the United States with no 
choice? What does it mean to any 
reader that he must take or leave 
his local news as he finds it in a 
single paper? 

Lack of competition often means 
careless and inaccurate reporting, 
failure to report all newsworthy 
events and a tendency to “play 
safe.” The reporter need not do his 
best; he need not even tell the truth. 
Only the few immediately affected 
will know the difference. Where 
there is competition, if a reporter 
overlooks a story, his rival may get 
it. If he writes inaccurately, the 
opposition sets the public right. 
How gleefully they used to do it! 
And the reporter who found himself 
set straight in a rival’s story was a 
long time in making the same error 
again. 

Where local news is concerned, 
monopoly may mean that the local 
editors are as free to propagandize 
as are editors in Germany and Italy 
or any place where the people have 
no check on the accuracy of the 
press. While a number of metro- 
politan papers make a show of cover- 
ing the smaller nearby towns, usu- 
ally they rely on one man to do the 
work that requires the effort of 
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from two to half a dozen reporters 
on the local paper. The ensuing 
news is seldom, if ever, comprehen- 
sive and adequate. 

But does the local paper propa- 
gandize? Does it “slant” its news 
stories? Of course it does. The only 
question is whether the goals it 
happens to seek are also those de- 
manded by community welfare. It 
propagandizes for its own political 
candidates, for or against public 
ownership of utilities, for or against 
public control of milk distribution 
or group or socialized medicine. 
Most newspapers promote one side 
or the other of practically every 
question of importance before the 
public today. 

Although this monopoly is grow- 
ing surely, certain ameliorating cir- 
cumstances exist. Take Jersey City, 
one of the most striking cases of 
monopoly. Here is a city of $16,715 
people, about equivalent to the 
joint population of Nevada and 
Wyoming. In that huge, sprawling 
city with its diverse, conflicting 
economic interests and its mixed 
foreign and native population, there 
is only one local newspaper. That 
the 70,000 people in its immigrant 
groups suffer is certain, and native 
groups would suffer more severely, 
if it were not for the infiltration of 
New York City and other out-of- 
town newspapers. No one who knows 
how justice and freedom have gone 
begging in Jersey City doubts that 
the influence of out-of-town news- 
papers is important. Given the bene- 
fit of all doubts, the local daily, the 
Polish weekly and two Jewish 
weeklies are still inadequate to win 
the battle for local civic health and 
virtue. 
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HE other tendency is the chang- 

ing allegiance of American news- 
papers. As early as 1981, less than 
one in four daily newspapers called 
itself Republican; less than one in 
five Democratic; Independent Re- 
publican papers made up 11 per 
cent and Independent Democratic 
papers 7 per cent. 

Today less than one daily paper 
in seven calls itself Republican, less 
than one in six Democratic. Inde- 
pendent Republicans have dropped 
to 10 per cent, although Indepen- 
dent Democrats have climbed to 11 
per cent. Democratic papers have 
had quite the best of it during the 
last seven years, due in large part to 
the flowering of the Democratic 
party in the two elections of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

Independent papers have climbed 
from 778 to 898, or from 41 per cent 
of the total daily papers to 46 per 
cent. They control 61 per cent of 
the circulation. Every state in the 
Union has at least one Independent 
newspaper, including Delaware, the 
kingdom of the duPonts. The only 
daily in this state is published in 
Wilmington. Does anyone suppose 
a paper here could be “independent” 
in any true sense of that word? 

Since 1930 the Democratic papers 
have dropped from 326 to 307, Re- 
publican papers from 430 to 287, 
Independent Republican papers 
from 216 to 195; but Independent 
Democratic papers have climbed 
from 189 to 216. Perhaps 30 papers 
are unclassified. The startling fact 
is that, out of the 1,488 communities 
publishing newspapers, only 66 have 
a choice between local papers ac- 
knowledging different political allegi- 
ance. 

In eleven states and the District 
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of Columbia a Republican cannot 
find a single local paper claiming 
his own political faith. Three other 
states, Nevada, Utah and Virginia, 
have only one Republican paper 
apiece, while North Dakota and 
Oklahoma have but three and 
Rhode Island two. 

Similarly, nine states and the 
District of Columbia now have no 
Democratic or Independent Demo- 
cratic paper. Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Washington 
and Wisconsin each has only one 
Democratic paper. And other states, 
such as Idaho and Wyoming, have 
only two or three. 

A certain amount of shifting 
occurs, sometimes because of changes 
in a very few papers. For instance, 
in 1980 there were eight states with 
no Republican or Independent Re- 
publican newspapers; in 1939 there 
were eleven, plus the District of 
Columbia. Delaware, Texas and New 
Mexico were added to Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. Again the Republican 
papers suffered. 

Conversely, Oregon, Utah and 
Delaware joined the ranks of states 
with no Democratic or Independent 
Democratic papers, while Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing were dropped. Maine, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island and Vermont stood 
fast. 

The most significant features of 
the shifting allegiance are that the 
actual political alignment of a 
newspaper is not revealed in its new 
designation, and that the announced 
independent state is often a new 
cloak for an old allegiance. 
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This would be less serious, per- 
haps, if it were not true that the 
shift to so-called political indepen- 
dence has been dictated in many, 
possibly most, cases by expediency, 
not by principle. In some cases 
“independence” is accompanied by 
a carefully concealed bias which, 
when it is totalled, assumes the pro- 
portion of a definite political allegi- 
ance. Sometimes this fact is re- 
vealed less by outright champion- 
ship than by selection and emphasis 
of the opponent’s weaknesses. 

For example, in Syracuse, N. Y., 
the Herald-Journal carries in its 
masthead the announcement of its 
intention to ignore party politics. 
Possibly it is not active in party 
councils. Having read most of the 
editorials for the last three years, 
however, I find it fighting on the 
Republican side so frequently as to 
see no reason why it should fly the 
“Independent” flag. And no one 
who reads the “Independent” Madi- 
son, Wis., Capitol Times would ever 
call it an Independent. If the Pro- 
gressive party in that state has had 
a party organ, it has been this paper. 
Through the years it has been the 
chief LaFollette newspaper regard- 
less of what ticket a LaFollette ran 
on. 
Consider the plight of Folsom 
Moore, editor as well as managing 
editor of two papers in Bisbee, 
Ariz. In the morning apparently he 
writes Democratic editorials for the 
Review, and in the evening, by some 
mental legerdemain, writes “inde- 
pendent editorials” for the Ore. He 
is by no means the only publisher 
in the country capable of perform- 
ing the feat. Somewhat similar are 
the abilities of H. C. Ogden of 
West Virginia, who presides over 
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the Democratic Parkersburg Sen- 
tinel, the Independent Wheeling 
News-Register, the Independent Re- 
publican Martinsburg Journal and 
the Republican Elkins Inter-Moun- 
tain. He does not, be it noted, have 
to preside also over an Independent 
Democratic newspaper. In Fair- 
mont, where he is president of two 
papers, one Democratic and the 
other Republican, he has hit upon 
the solution of having separate 
editors; but presumably he must 
give Democratic advice to one and 
Republican to the other. 

In Lewiston, Maine, a Yankee 
owns the morning Independent Sun 
and the evening Republican Journal. 

Further confusion is added by 
newspaper names. The people of 
Dover, N. H., read Foster’s Demo- 
crat, which is a Republican news- 
paper. Its weekly edition is nicely 
“Independent” Republican. And out 
in Newport, Ark., the Independent 
is Democratic. 

There has been a tendency to 
blame meagre population for the 
lack of political representation, but 
the size of the city is not always to 
be blamed. In Lamar, Mo., a vil- 
lage of some 2,380 people, there are 
two evening papers, the Democrat, 
which is Democratic, and the Re- 
publican, which is Republican. And 
in Rochester, N. Y., with its 328,132 
people, the morning Democrat and 
Chronicle is solidly Republican un- 
der the guiding hand of Frank E. 
Gannett, though by evening this 
gentleman, perhaps, has lost some of 
his political fire, for his evening 
Times-Union is “Independent.” The 
radio and public audiences that have 
heard Mr. Gannett’s attacks on the 
New Deal may have a difficult time 
in believing that fact. 
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From Jersey City, with 316,715 
citizens and only one newspaper, 
the Independent Republican Jersey 
Journal, to Mt. Pleasant, Tex., with 
a population of 3,541 and two daily 
papers, one Independent and one 
Democratic, is a circuit that nearly 
boxes the publishing situation, po- 
litically and competitively. By the 
latter’s standards Jersey City should 
have approximately 200 newspa- 
pers. Then, indeed, every political 
faction might have its own sheet. 


T IS not true that the shift in 
the political name plate means 

an actual shift in allegiance, nor 
that a claim for independence estab- 
lishes independence. The condition 
is dictated by economic considera- 
tions. If a newspaper were strongly 
political, it might forego economic 
advantage for the sake of party soli- 
darity. But the “independent” pa- 
per, loosed of even this check, has 
its hands free to pursue advertising 
and circulation. 

The “independent” papers have in 
the main spoken for the propertied 
interests in the past eight years. 
That, of course, was to be expect- 
ed, for the press itself is a capital- 
istic enterprise. Newspaper publish- 
ing is “big business;” its heart is in 
the counting room. The American 
press has never spoken less for the 
man in the street—the great bulk 
of subscribers—than during the 
last eight years. And it still does 
not speak for his interests. In the 
1936 elections the press was heav- 
ily against Roosevelt. Landon was 
backed by newspapers with some 
70 per cent of the circulation. The 
people’s vote was almost in in- 
verse proportion. 
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One straw in the wind is the fact 
that the retreat to non-partisan 
journalism has been accomplished 
by increase in signed columns, some 
of which are more outspoken than 
the editorials printed by the same 
paper. Also some of them are more 
competent. The columns of men like 
Raymond Clapper or David Law- 
rence on most subjects of national 
interest are likely to be more 
thoughtful and to represent a great- 
er breadth of view than those in the 
average non-metropolitan daily. 

Once the newspaper was the work 
of men considerably above the av- 
erage in intelligence and learning. 
That margin has been steadily pared 
down by a universal common school 
education, the increased enrollment 
in high schools and colleges, the 
growth of an alert interest in many 
subjects as reported in news week- 
lies, pictorial magazines and, of 
course, the radio. The press has lost 
much of its intellectual prestige, 
and its circulation is maintained as 
much by entertainment features as 
by anything else. Much of the lead- 
ership of the press does not lead, 
and not enough of its leaders are 
worth following. 

It is not necessary to point out 
that times have changed. The news- 
paper press cannot remove the mo- 
tion picture, the radio, the weekly 
news magazine or the pictorial 
weekly. It cannot cut down Ameri- 
can travel abroad or within Ameri- 
can boundaries. The press today is 
dealing with a far more intelligent 
audience than ever before, in spite 
of its mass circulation. Its readers 
command a widening fund of knowl- 
edge. 

The press could, if it chose, keep 
ahead of this march of learning. It 
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could command trained minds, or it 
could take interest in and exert in- 
fluence on their training in the col- 
leges that teach journalism. But not 
on the salaries it pays, and not 
while its eyes are on the cash reg- 
ister. The college-trained journalist 
is better than his predecessor, but 
he is not good enough. He is not 
good enough to meet public needs, 
nor to maintain even the present 
state of semi-confidence the news- 
paper enjoys from the public. Nei- 
ther he nor the newspaper is “get- 
ting by.” 

A return to political partisanship 
is unlikely, unnecessary and prob- 
ably undesirable. The present trend, 
however, is putting pressure on the 
newspaper to improve the standards 
and quality of its news and edito- 
rials. Perhaps it will have to sub- 
stitute another vigorous program for 
its old politics, or its independence 
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will end in the complete indiffer- 
ence of readers to its opinions — if, 
indeed, that time has not already 
arrived. Such a program can be 
found in community betterment, in 
improving the calibre of the courts, 
in attention to rural problems, pro- 
motion of civil service and similar 
non-partisan projects. 

Political independence must mean 
exactly that. If the press continues 
to use this designation as a cloak 
for political and economic self-in- 
terests, the press will steadily drop 
in public esteem and confidence. Its 
reporters and its correspondents 
must do a more scientific and ob- 
jective job in local, state, national 
and international reporting and in- 
terpretation, or the evil inherent in 
the growing newspaper monopoly 
will wreck one of the choicest prod- 
ucts of this democracy—a_ free 
press. 





The Press 
And the Public 


By Lee A White 


Mr. White, director of public relations of the 
Detroit News, presented the following address 
at dedication ceremonies for William J. Murphy 
Hall, new home of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, May 2, 1940. 


HIRTY years ago the teaching 

of journalism was still in its in- 
fancy. Those who essayed to teach 
the rudiments of the profession 
were hard put to it. They lacked 
any abundant literature, other than 
the episodic and the biographical, to 
which they might refer their stu- 
dents for collateral reading. Text- 
books were for the most part mea- 
ger, superficial, descriptive. Many of 
the recruits to the faculties were 
borrowed from the English class- 
rooms on the theory that skill in 
composition was the determinant of 
the graduate’s employability and the 
avenue to success. 

Here and there, an accomplished 
and experienced newspaper man oc- 
cupied the chair in journalism, ow- 
ing his appointment quite as much 
to his willingness to handle college 
publicity as to his wish and ca- 
pacity to inspire the student. Lack- 
ing pedagogical training, imagina- 
tion or any concept of journalism 
as a social science, he resorted to 
the simplest of expedients. He set 
up his classroom as best he could in 
imitation of the newspaper office 
where he last labored, and, so to 
speak, “played house” with his stu- 
dents. The greater his skill at make- 
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believe, the higher the esteem in 
which he was held by eager and imi- 
tative youngsters. 

While this travesty upon univer- 
sity instruction was in progress, 
skeptics in many a newspaper office 
were asking what the professional 
schools had to offer, other than an 
experience more readily available in 
any editorial room, and at a salary. 
Today, thanks to a gradual but con- 
sistent enrichment of courses and 
improvement in instruction, and to 
the simultaneous development of 
research and scholarly productivity, 
an answer can unblushingly be giv- 
en. The schools of journalism have 
to offer a fairly adequate supply of 
well-trained novices, eyes forward, 
feet firm-set on the path to a pro- 
fessional goal, the significance of 
which they understand. 

No fixity of standards for admis- 
sion to journalism is possible, so 
long as the Bill of Rights prevails, 
and he who will may write and 
publish. But competitive conditions 
will work to the same end, as they 
are working: to the end of bolster- 
ing the superior publication and 
dooming the inferior to failure. We 
can depend, I believe, on the intel- 
ligence of the public and its ca- 
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pacity to distinguish between the 
worthless and the worthwhile. And 
I believe, too, that those who have 
earnestly undertaken preparation for 
life in well-administered schools of 
journalism offer the employing news- 
paper the most promising invest- 
ment opportunity, and offer the 
patronizing public the best prospect 
of intelligent and satisfying service. 

I share no part of the discourage- 
ment so often voiced by members 
of my profession with regard to the 
outlook for these accomplished 
young people. The mergers and sus- 
pensions of newspapers and maga- 
zines, the intrusions of radio and 
the screen, the promises or threats 
of television and facsimile seem to 
me altogether to augur well for 
those young people who come to the 
task of gathering and disseminating 
opinion. They will never lose sight 
of the forest for the trees. They will 
be well aware that whatever the 
media employed for the spreading of 
information, the function of the 
journalist will be unchanging, as it 
has been through all the ages. 

The capacity of the press to func- 
tion well, and for the public good, 
is determined in large part by the 
attitude of the public toward it. 
Just as individuals, grouped in an 
organization, are capable of coop- 
eration and effective effort only 
when there is mutual respect and 
confidence, so the press, as an insti- 
tution, can achieve its highest ends 
only when it has behind it the en- 
couraging and sustaining evidence 
of public confidence and esteem. 

If, as appears to be the case, the 
public attitude toward the press is 
a matter of grave concern to editors 
and publishers; if, to put things on 
a very material basis, that “good 
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will” which we set up on our books 
as a large measure of the value of 
our properties is contingent upon 
the establishment and maintenance 
of right relations between the pub- 
lic and the press— then we need to 
give more than accustomed consid- 
eration to anything which may tend 
to undermine our character in the 
eyes of the reader. 

Despite the flood of criticism 
which has been or is being turned 
upon us, we are well aware that the 
public is not merely dependent on 
newspapers, but is deeply devoted 
to them. Ready to challenge the ac- 
curacy of the press, or its intelli- 
gence or its independence or its fair- 
ness, at any moment of disagree- 
ment or doubt, the public, neverthe- 
less, turns to the newspaper, quotes 
it, and stakes its fortunes on it, 
when a guide to conduct or a sub- 
stantiating authority is needed. It 
was no compulsion, but free choice, 
which made of the newspaper a sub- 
stitute for all other literature, sa- 
cred or profane, at millions of fire- 
sides. 

We suffer, it would seem, not be- 
cause the public has so low a con- 
cept of our capacities but because 
the public expects so much of us; 
and because so few excepting our- 
selves know the limitations and 
stresses under which we labor, and 
so can frame excuses for us when 
we fail to live up to the public’s 
“great expectations.” 

There is evidence also that we 
suffer because the reader is not 
above putting himself in the editor’s 
place. It has been the lot of every 
newspaper man to encounter, fre- 
quently, the individual who says, 
“I wish I owned a newspaper!” 
And if, to our question “Pray, 
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why?” we were to get an honest an- 
swer, would it not usually be a 
revelation of the qualities imputed 
to the editor? Would not the hon- 
est layman say, “I wish I owned 
a newspaper so that I might beat 
my enemy over the head with it,” 
or, “So that I might achieve my 
ambition for office,” or, “So that 
I might conceal what is harmful to 
my business and publish what 
would be helpful to it,” or “So that 
I might nourish my favorite char- 
ity on publicity”? One man said, 
“They’ve been roasting me all my 
life; now I’m going to heat a pan.” 

Few among the many who have 
expressed this wish would be dis- 
posed to set about the task of news- 
paper publishing with dispassion- 
ate determination to discover and 
print truth. Yet, were the genii to 
come forth at the rubbing of the 
lamp and present the wisher with 


a newspaper, I suspect that soon 
there would be a transformation in 
attitude, born of the responsibility 
that goes with a printing press. 


HE public does not know the 

obstacles of self-interest that are 
deliberately put in the way of the 
newspaper man. It does not know 
how frequently he is the victim of 
the fallibility of human witnesses. 
It does not comprehend the miracles 
quite casually performed by those 
whose business it is to discover, sift, 
evaluate, write, transmit, edit, com- 
pose, stereotype, print and distri- 
bute the history of the world for a 
day, that very day. The public is 
unaware of the strength of the will 
to believe, and so, while castigating 
the press for its deficiencies, per- 
sists in believing glamorous untruths 
fed it by pseudo-historians. Forget- 
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ting that error is conspicuous and 
holds its place in memory, but that 
accuracy is expected and occasions 
no comment, the public will find 
editor and publisher guilty of men- 
dacity and betrayal of trust if it dis- 
covers a demonstrable error among 
several thousands of statements of 
fact. It does not differentiate be- 
tween the newspaper’s truthful re- 
port of a false utterance, and a 
falsehood for which the editor would 
have to accept responsibility. 

Not that we are never, or seldom, 
culpable. The scope of our endeav- 
ors, and the circumstances under 
which we strive, preclude anything 
like the record of perfection of which 
we wish we might boast. But since 
suspicion and misunderstanding are 
the offspring, it must be obvious 
that something more than an apolo- 
getic manner of dealing with them 
must be developed. 

It does not seem to me that the 
public is very unreasonable in its 
hopes and anticipations; or that the 
goal is so high as not to be worth 
our aim. The public asks assurance 
that the press will discover and re- 
veal with accuracy, dispatch and 
impartiality things that are of inter- 
est and import; that it will approach 
its task with catholicity of taste, 
insuring a great diversity of infor- 
mation; and that it will present, 
properly segregated and identified, 
its honest opinions, deduced from 
facts equally available to reader and 
writer. Furthermore, the public asks 
assurance that, in determining 
whether to include or reject infor- 
mation or opinion, the editor or his 
agent shall be actuated by no ig- 
noble or covert purpose, and that 
he shall be sensible of the right of 
the people to knowledge. If those 
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expectations be thought unreason- 
able, then the press is something 
less than we, as citizens in a democ- 
racy, have wanted it to be. 

We know very well that the prob- 
lem of accuracy is not merely one 
of exact statement of fact —that it 
also involves questions of choice, 
appraisal, proportion and display. 
Under the most favorable conditions 
of space, we can but touch upon 
the news that is within our ken. 
Our public, however, knows noth- 
ing of the problems of selection and 
makeup; of “early stow,” “sewed 
up” and “open” pages; of time pres- 
sure; of the fluctuating values of 
news as the hours of the day ac- 
cumulate and the flow of informa- 
tion varies; of the demand for dif- 
ferentiated editions to meet the 
needs of the circulation department, 
and the consequent raising and low- 
ering of headlines on stories that 
are unchanging in worth. Our read- 
ers leave it to us to devise mechan- 
isms and systems suited to the task 
of satisfying the demands that are 
made upon us. 

It is here that we not infrequent- 
ly fail, even tending to develop 
practices of a purely technical na- 
ture which make it difficult for us 
to render the expected service. For 
example, our headline style, which 
imposes artificial restrictions of the 
most harassing kind upon copyread- 
ers. We are driven as a consequence 
to explanations that do not explain, 
and apologies that do not satisfy. 
And so, every now and then, we find 
ourselves confronted by threats of 
regulatory and restrictive laws which 
violate our every sense of the dig- 
nity, the responsibility and the in- 
violability of the press. 

There are a variety of obstacles 
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to fact-finding and fact-purveying 
within our own offices, of which we 
must in justice take account. If they 
include in some quarters a cynical 
concession to what the public is 
presumed to want, they include 
quite as definite and perhaps more 
influential prejudices or convictions 
of the responsible heads of the 
newspaper. As difficult to cope with 
as either of these influences is the 
sycophancy of the occasional edito- 
rial employe, who sometimes startles 
his employer by catering, through 
the columns of his publication, to 
wrongly attributed prejudices or 
predilections of “the boss.” More 
common, however, are technical in- 
competence, ignorance and personal 
bias, which are not as easily dis- 
cernible at employment, nor as 
easily correctable thereafter, as we 
and our public could wish. 

Laziness sometimes produces in- 
difference to the checks upon inac- 
curacy that are fairly ready to hand. 
The obliging cloak of anonymity 
tempts our writers to careless or ab- 
surd statements and _ untenable 
opinions. The tremendous zeal of 
the born fictionist, who has mis- 
taken journalism for a literary call- 
ing and invaded it for purely selfish 
ends, leads sometimes to falsifica- 
tion for the adornment of the tale 
which is never just to his liking un- 
less his imagination has had play. 
Distaste for research, unwillingness 
to bore deep for the treasures of fact 
that are always more gratifying 
than the fruits of imagination, also 
conspire against the good character 
of the press and the confidence of 
its patrons. 

Because newspapers are very hu- 
man, we may not hope for the 
eradication of all the weaknesses, 
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or the prevention of all the sins 
which we may conceive. But we 
may, and we must, look sharply to 
the character of those whom we 
take into our confidence, and whom 
we entrust with responsibilities large 
and small. I do not know what ex- 
cuse we may offer if, in the conduct 
of our business, we take into service 
those whose lamps are unlit and 
whose loins are ungirt. We have 
constant need of sterling character, 
sound thinking, enterprise, swift and 
sure acting, and wisdom, from what- 
ever source derived. Such charac- 
teristics do not often creep into the 
dull stipulations of the college cata- 
logues; but if we might not expect 
their cultivation in schools of jour- 
nalism, then indeed the outlook 
would be depressing for both press 
and public. 


HATEVER the defects of our 

journalism, plainly it has met a 
public demand, served a_ public 
need. That demand and that need 
are primarily for information. We 
go further in America; we concede 
the right of the people to informa- 
tion and grant no one authority to 
decide for us what we should be al- 
lowed to know, or to dictate the 
uses to which we put such knowl- 
edge as we acquire. Perhaps this 
seems to run counter to the fact 
that we newspaper folk do, wisely 
or unwisely in given instances, de- 
termine what part of the news shall 
reach the reader, by those processes 
of selection which are normal to all 
newspapers. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the judgments which impel us, 
individually, are not binding upon 
us collectively. Competition is an 
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excellent preventive of suppression, 
as every editor and every discerning 
subscriber knows. The vital consid- 
eration, in selecting and publishing 
information, is that we shall be actu- 
ated by good motives, and shall be 
dependable in the eyes of those who 
wish, on the basis of newly acquired 
knowledge, to order or re-order their 
lives. 

It is obvious that not all people 
will make good use of the knowledge 
to be acquired through the press 
and other sources. That fact does 
not alter or subtract from the right 
that we individually have to all pos- 
sible information on whatever inter- 
ests us. 

Should we, to render effective the 
newspaper's achievement in fact- 
finding, cloak ourselves with the re- 
sponsibilities of social leadership? 
Do we owe it to society to exploit 
those ideas which are derivable from 
our news columns, to the end that 
this shall be a better world in which 
to live? Should we be, as we rarely 
are, both pedagogical and evan- 
gelical? The answer will assuredly 
occasion dispute. 

The moment a publication estab- 
lishes itself in the public mind as 
given to tendentious rather than ob- 
jective information, or as inclined to 
modulate its output for even the 
most pious of reasons, or as disposed 
to suppress rather than to disclose, 
it loses its command upon interest 
and respect, and it ceases therefore 
to have an audience to which to ap- 
peal. That is what happened in Ger- 
many, where a thousand newspapers 
have perished since freedom of ex- 
pression and freedom to know ceased 
to exist, and editors became the 
mouthpiece of authority. 
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There is a pleasant, indeed a flat- 
tering connotation to the term social 
leadership, when it is applied to the 
newspaper. The implication seems to 
be that the press renders an insuffi- 
cient service to society when it in- 
forms its readers objectively, with 
regard to current events, and, by 
way of supplement, provides whole- 
some divertissement in text and pic- 
ture. The newspaper, we gather, is 
expected to be a leader in move- 
ments having social objectives, se- 
lecting and displaying its news, fea- 
tures and illustrations with this ob- 
ligation in mind. It should, there- 
fore, adopt editorial attitudes con- 
sonant with such social objectives. 

Such a concept of leadership pre- 
supposes not merely giving voice to 
the purposes, aspirations and ideals 
of inexpressive masses; not merely 
amplifying the thoughts and utter- 
ances of social leaders working apart 
from the press; but, rather, actually 
initiating, or at least participating 
in the initiation of, social enterprises; 
actually originating ideas and ex- 
pending effort and substance to ad- 
vance them toward popular accept- 
ance. In other words, it presupposes 
definite promotional effort. 

Such leadership, it would seem, is 
to be adjudged characteristic of su- 
perior newspapers. To lack it is a 
mark of deficiency; or inferiority. 


RE these implications reason- 

able? Are they in harmony alto- 
gether with democratic ideologies, 
and with the bases of instruction in 
and preparation for journalism? 
They seem to place emphasis not 
primarily on the newspaper as an in- 
strument for the informing and en- 
lightening of the public, but on its 
usefulness as a lever to achieve 
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what appear to be desirable ends. 
They evidence the passion we all 
have for crusading, and the admira- 
tion we all share for the crusader. 

There is a proviso, however: We 
want the crusader to be on our side, 
or at least we want him to agitate 
for causes not in disagreement with 
our own convictions and desires. 
“Leader” is a term we prefer to ap- 
ply to the person who joins us in 
advocacy of changes we approve. 
We have other and less complimen- 
tary terms, such as “obstructionist,” 
“reactionary,” “conservative,” “eco- 
nomic Royalist,” coined or borrowed 
to characterize those who actively 
oppose our points of view; or if we 
stand to the right of center, then 
“radical,” “pink,” “red,” “bolshe- 
vik,” “crackpot,” “screwball” or per- 
haps “brain truster” expresses our 
sentiments. As for ourselves, one 
term will suffice: we are all “liber- 
als.” 

The more acute the social con- 
cept, the more likely its proponents 
are to ask that the newspaper be 
diverted from the dispassionate, ob- 
jective pursuit of facts toward bi- 
ased selection and presentation of 
ideas. It is then that unpleasant epi- 
thets spring to the lips, to be ap- 
plied to those who do not manifest 
a bias in line with that of the com- 
mentator. 

Objectivity, which is the pride 
and identifying characteristic of the 
laboratory scientist, appeals to few. 
It is not enough to discover facts 
and disclose them to one’s readers. 
The editor-publisher is expected to 
do something about it. This is true, 
even in a democracy, where the 
form of government is based upon 
the assumption that, given the 
truth, the citizenry will apply intel- 
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ligence and energy to the solution 
of any problem that may arise. 

I do not wish to be mistakenly 
bracketed with a Dutch-American 
botanist of my acquaintance who 
used to refer contemptuously to 
Luther Burbank as a “clever garden- 
er” and to Thomas Edison as “an 
ingenious tinker.” Nor with the Ox- 
ford dons who, waging desperate 
battle against increase in courses in 
applied science, drank a bitter toast: 
“Here’s to pure mathematics. May 
they never be of any damned use to 
anybody.” Yet I appreciate the fact 
that the laboratory scientist need 
not be an inventor. Neither need 
the discoverer of truth in the field 
of journalism be the applicator. If 
he can be both, he is, I think, enti- 
tled to an accolade from his fellows 
no less than from the public. 

Yet I can warp myself into a po- 
sition of sneaking admiration for 
such an unlovable, uncivilized old 
copperhead as Wilbur F. Storey, 
who defended his principles with 
muskets, hand grenades, boiling wa- 
ter and live steam, and who didn’t 
believe he had a right to friends; 
for he passionately pursued a policy 
centering on the discovery and pub- 
lication of news, whomever it helped 
or harmed. Novices in journalism, 
like the public, are quick to cate- 
gorize such an editor; are facile in 
solving the problems of the profes- 
sion; are ready with formulae for 
the determination of what to print 
and what to omit; are cocksure with 
regard to the proper uses to which 
to put the newspaper. Veterans feel 
a little less secure of judgment. 

“I would rather,” said Jefferson, 
“live in a country with newspapers 
and without a government than in 
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a country with a government but 
without newspapers.” 

I would rather live in a country 
blessed with a press devoted to un- 
biased, accurate, objective presenta- 
tion of news, even though quite bar- 
ren of guiding opinion and didactic 
purpose in selection and display, 
than in a country whose press was 
inspired with social purposes which 
it sought to further at the expense 
of objectivity in news reporting and 
treatment, or with indifference to ac- 
curacy. A _ hatefully tendentious 
press, I would judge it. 

Newspaper publishers and editors 
will, whatever our opinions, think 
variously, but do the expected: By 
the force of competition and the in- 
tensity of human desire to propa- 
gandize and proselyte, they will ac- 
cept the challenge and furnish lead- 
ership. Some few, especially those 
not too readily responsive to profes- 
sional traditions and codes of ethics, 
will incline to use their power simp- 
ly because they have it —like small 
boys with BB guns. We need to 
have such impulses well restrained, 
but without sacrifice of the freedom 
of inquiry and expression. 


DO not like the implication, 

sometimes encountered, that the 
publisher is a creature peculiarly 
apart from the editorial department, 
who every so often invades the 
province of the editor with a devas- 
tating proposal. 

I grant that with the develop- 
ment of newspapers there has been 
some change in the character of 
proprietaries. Once a journeyman 
printer, only half graduated from 
the cases, could ride into a mining 
camp with a hand press and fifty 
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pounds of type, and start a newspa- 
per. I am not sure, however, that 
that made him a journalist; nor do I 
think the fact that a big city news- 
paper represents millions in capital 
prevents the owner from being one. 
But I have another thing in mind. 

If the public is to hold a proprie- 
tor of a newspaper responsible, as it 
does and should, for the character 
of publication to which he attaches 
his name, and for the influence which 
he exerts on society, I do not see 
the equity in denying him authority 
over the paper’s policies. He cannot, 
like Pilate, wash his hands of the 
sins of his publication; nor can he be 
expected to accept responsibility if 
his voice is not heard in the deter- 
mination of the paper’s course. 

A newspaper’s editorial depart- 
ment, if it is at all extensive — and 
often when it is not — is a hotbed of 
varying opinions regarding any moot 
question. There cannot be complete 
editorial freedom for all those whose 
function it is to figure in the state- 
ment of the newspaper’s policy. 
While it is usually true that he 
states best a newspaper’s conviction 
who is most in harmony with it, I 
think it obvious that freedom lies 
somewhere where responsibility also 
lies, and it is presumptuous on the 
part of any other to think that his 
rights are invaded if the paper voices 
views that are not his. 

But there is just ground for con- 
cern, and even for protest, if the 
responsible individual, whether he be 
editor or publisher or both in one 
(as is often the case, especially in the 
weekly field), ventures to establish 
policies without sound basis in study 
and experience. Or if, with lack of 
proper regard for the segregation of 
opinion and statement of fact, he in- 
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sist, or even suggest, that the news 
be colored to conform to policy. 
One may also reasonably be con- 
cerned for the honestly published 
newspaper which is everlastingly at 


_the mercy of underlings, not all of 


whom have justified the faith of 
their employers. There is such a 
thing as a corrupt reporter, as well 
as a corrupt publisher. We do not 
often encounter, but we do know of, 
leg men, tipsters and writers who 
have succumbed to bribery, to so- 
cial allurements, to purposeful 
friendships, to a variety of pleasant 
seductions, to debauchery. 

“TI do not know,” said Burke, “the 
method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people.” Neither 
do I know the method of drawing 
up, in answer to the layman’s blan- 
ket indictment, a blanket defense 
of all those who engage in publish- 
ing and editing. It seems to me that 
both honesty and good sense dictate 
the admission that every sin of 
which a toiler in business or edi- 
torial office can be suspected has in- 
deed been committed by someone. 
But my faith in the integrity of my 
fellows, and of the business and pro- 
fession which I represent, is still a 
rock against general accusation and 
suspicion. 

It is impossible for an editorial 
man worthy of his salt to free him- 
self from concern for the circulation 
of his newspaper. I do not see why 
he should not constantly strive to 
appeal to his public, and to multiply 
that public. To do so is to achieve 
the purpose for which he is em- 
ployed; and, let us hope, to satisfy 
the ambition which dictated his en- 
trance to the profession. 

But what I think the lay critic 
and many of the profession find 
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themselves disposed to question and 
to condemn is not simply desiring 
a generous audience, but making 
“what the public wants” the edito- 
rial criterion. It is assumed that to 
do so is to prostitute the press. 

It is curious that, in any other 
business, it is a mark of genius and 
of exemplary success to know what 
the public wants, and to serve it ac- 
cordingly, for no other end than 
profit. To him who makes the most, 
the highest praise. He becomes an 
example to school children and col- 
lege students; a man to quote on 
everything, including moral philoso- 
phy, rules for success, pedagogical 
methods, the virtues of candidates 
for office, international relations, 
economic laws, social relationships, 
the way to bring up children, even 
dietetics. Yet in publishing, to make 
“what the public wants” the single 
guide to profits is to court and in- 
sure the contempt of one’s fellows 
and of the public. 

This is so because we view the 
press as we do not view business 
generally. It is, in the eyes of all of 
us, a potent social agency, heavily 
burdened with responsibility to 
maintain social standards, economic 
safeguards, balance of justice. We 
sense that it is a quasi-public util- 
ity, operating under a tacit fran- 
chise from the people, which endures 
as a contract between publisher and 
public only so long as the faith is 
kept. 

Strangely enough, a publication’s 
success or failure under such a pol- 
icy is viewed as the concern of the 
publisher alone, and not as a matter 
of social import. He is expected to 
live and strive for profit, without 
being privileged to take the easy 
and obvious course to achieve it and 


still be honored. He is expected to 
put public weal ahead of personal 
gain, without being privileged to 
ask relief if he suffers therefor. So 
be it! He accepts the rules of the 
game, and plays to the letter. I do 
not know of one who would waive 
the risk for any guarantee he might 
buy at the price of the freedom 
which (however faulty his under- 
standing of its limitations may be) 
he senses as his most precious heri- 
tage and possession. 

But it is not surprising that, in 
his anxiety that his publication shall 
endure, he endeavors to gauge the 
interests and the desires of the pub- 
lic, and to make the serving of these 
interests and desires a definite part 
of his program. Not to do so would 
be Quixotic. To do so at the expense 
of integrity and of decency is, how- 
ever, a very different thing. 


HOPE I have not given the im- 
pression that the newspaper, as 
it is, satisfies or should satisfy your 
ideal, or mine, or the public’s. The 
most casual examination of the files 
of any outstanding publication will 
reveal the advances we have made, 
and suggest those which might rea- 
sonably be anticipated. 

If schools of journalism function 
as they may be expected to, their 
graduates will write their names 
brightly on the page of journalistic 
history as a result of their contri- 
butions to progress. Not that they 
will seek to effect changes willy nil- 
ly, or for the mere sake of change. 
They would not be welcomed into 
our ranks if that were their pur- 
pose. But if they have acquired con- 
sciousness of the social implications 
of journalism, and clear vision of the 
opportunities that lie before the 
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alert, zealous, constructive journal- 
ist, they will not have long to wait 
for the chance to advance them- 
selves and their publications. 

We have been strangely wedded 
to certain classical traditions of 
journalism. The spirit of belles let- 
tres has a disproportionate influence 
in offices where the supreme task lies 
along informational and _ utilitarian 
rather than aesthetic lines. The rhe- 
torician is still exalted in the gener- 
ous spaces accorded to music, art, 
literature, the stage and the screen. 
There have been exceptions aplen- 
ty; but we have hardly scratched 
the surface in setting up such de- 
partments as finance, realty, auto- 
motive news and the various wom- 
en’s departments. Broad as the fields 
are that we have tilled, there are 
still many that lie strangely fallow. 

In an industrial age, we have been 
laggard in the attention we have 
given to industrial news. In an age 
of invention, we are singularly un- 
equipped to cover, and are strange- 
ly disinterested in, the fields of me- 
chanics, handicrafts and the applied 
arts — other than those of the house- 
hold. In a scientific era, too few 
newspapers boast a personnel equal 
to the intelligent treatment of the 
developments of the laboratory and 
capable of commanding the respect 
of those who must be approached in 
quest of information regarding new 
and significant developments touch- 
ing our daily lives; or for that mat- 
ter, trained to understand (for pur- 
poses of translation) the jargon of 
the scientist. 

In a period when the problems of 
taxation are on the minds and lips 
of everyone, everywhere, we are cu- 
riously lacking in mastery of this 
ancient problem; unskilled in critical 
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analysis of budgets submitted to our 
councils, legislatures and Congress; 
content to report the maunderings 
of doctrinaires, politicians, tax-pay- 
er’s leagues and self-serving inter- 
ests. 

Witnesses to social, political and 
economic revolution, few on our 
staffs are trained to understand and 
cover with authority the approaches 
to the problems of housing, city 
planning, delinquency, crime, pen- 
ology, public health, unemployment, 
social security, the relations of capi- 
tal and labor, administration of re- 
lief, education, recreation, the man- 
agement of public affairs and other 
questions uppermost in the minds of 
men. Perhaps had the press been 
more keenly conscious of the prob- 
lems these words suggest, we might 
have undertaken the marked changes 
of the past decade earlier and more 
gradually, with surer step, and with 
less disturbance of the public mind. 

You may be fairly sure that when 
these beats are adequately covered, 
there will be sharp competition for 
the space that older and traditional 
departments have preempted and 
held against the enveloping new in- 
terests. 

The spirit of understanding and 
cooperation, which I have men- 
tioned as so essential to our and the 
public’s interest and well being, com- 
pels us to face not new but ancient 
misconceptions with which we must 
cope. Such, for example, as these: 

That the press is characteristically 
and wilfully inaccurate and unde- 
pendable. 

That it is indebted to the adver- 
tiser for its existence, and hence 
subservient to him — a mendicant in 
spirit. 

That its news content is biased in 
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the service of special interests not 
only of advertisers, but of the pub- 
lisher’s caste, class, party, family, 
friends, external business associates 
or affiliates and financial support- 
ers; and that it is used as a club or 
lever to the advantage of these spe- 
cial, as against public, interests. 

That it creates much doubtful 
substance on which its circulation is 
presumed to be fed. 

That it is indifferent to or neg- 
lectful of those important “causes” 
in which the individual critic is in- 
terested, and partial to less worthy 
objectives than his. 

That its personnel is ill-qualified 
for its responsibilities. 

That it has not recognized and 
accepted its social obligations and 
so is not the cultural instrument, or 
civic leader, or moral force, it should 
be. 

In the face of such indictments, 
all answerable yet for the most part 
unanswered, we do less than we 
should. Among the first responsibili- 
ties that confront us, I should sug- 
gest these: 

Obviously and foremost, to do our 
utmost each day (with a prayer for 
guidance in the morning and a pray- 
er for forgiveness in the evening) 
toward the production of a newspa- 
per meeting the ideal of the editor 
and the publisher, and the needs of 
the public as he sees them. 

Like Caesar’s wife, to be above 
suspicion, in all matters. 

Whether bent upon persuasion, or 
engaged in a “holy war,” to employ 
the good nature no less than the in- 
telligence of the staff, maintaining 
“an air of sweet reasonableness.” 

To establish in the mind of the 
public the good intentions, the good 
motives that actuate the editor- 
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publisher, even in the face of inerad- 
icable disagreement. 

To be at great pains, continually, 
to acquaint the public with the 
problems of the press, that there 
may be better comprehension of 
journalistic policies and practices, 
and the reasons lying behind them. 

To be sure that our staff mem- 
bers, business and mechanical no less 
than editorial, truly represent the 
newspaper and its publisher at all 
times, everywhere; and that they 
understand the policies and prac- 
tices of the paper. 

To build up, by every conceivable 
legitimate device, a backlog of con- 
fidence and respect, if not affection, 
which will serve us in that inevitable 
hour when we shall, as a matter of 
principle, take firm stand in opposi- 
tion to the judgments of our readers. 


UT all of our efforts will be fu- 
tile indeed if we do not engage 
consistently and earnestly in empha- 
sizing and clarifying the principles 
of democracy that are rooted in our 
Bill of Rights and that are vital to 
our public no less than to ourselves. 
Our supreme task, it seems to me, 
is one of converting to faith in the 
collective wisdom of mankind all 
those to whom direct and violent ac- 
tion is natural and habitual when 
their emotions are aroused. To this 
task of conversion, we need to bring 
the ardor of the evangelist and the 
social conscience of a saint. 

It is not enough that freemen 
shall defend ideas in which they be- 
lieve. We must be defenders of the 
right of every citizen to free access 
to facts, whether relevant or irrele- 
vant; free access to opinions, wheth- 
er wise or foolish. We must be de- 
fenders of the liberties even of our 
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foes, lest in allowing them to suffer 
jeopardy, we ourselves be jeopar- 
dized. 

More than that! If we of the press 
are to sustain the people in their 
quest for indisputable facts and 
valid opinions, if we are to divert 
their minds from areas of misinfor- 
mation and prejudice, then we must 
evidence our purpose by the zeal 
with which we seek to discover 
truth, and by the dispassion and im- 
partiality with which we present it 
in the columns of the public press. 

If, being human, we must reveal 
in our interpretative writings the 
color of the glass through which we 
see darkly, then so much more de- 
termined must we be that our news 
columns shall be objective; that they 
shall be justly apportioned; that 
they shall offer no evidence of neg- 
lect or concealment or distortion of 
those facts in which the public has 
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natural interest, and which in all 
justice should be known. If we fail 
of our obligation, how shall we ex- 
pect the franchise to be intelligently 
exercised, and the duties of citizen- 
ship fulfilled? 

I have not yet surrendered my 
conviction that the repression of 
ideas is unjust per se; that it is in- 
effectual because it merely drives 
those who disagree with us under 
cover; that it is subversive because 
it breeds antagonism, hate and re- 
venge in a world that has need of 
peace and a great love among men; 
that it is undemocratic, and hence 
in opposition to the spirit and the 
aim of our society and our govern- 
ment; and finally that it is unneces- 
sary as a means of coping with 
evils, however great, since truth 
should be the best answer to un- 
truth, justice to injustice, reason to 
unreason. 
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‘“STINHE life of a journalist is so 

ephemeral, what he accom- 
plishes is so swiftly swept away, and 
what he writes so promptly wiped 
out by oblivion, that I have taken 
the liberty . . . of retracing .. . 
some of the historical events in 
which I happened to play a part.”’ 
This is the apology of the famed M. 
de Blowitz, London Times corre- 
spondent in Paris (1873-1903), for 
attempting to preserve his name for 
posterity by writing his memoirs. 
The historian of international rela- 
tions would have been eternally 
grateful if more of the early foreign 
correspondents had written their 
memoirs. Many of them played a 
réle in international affairs which 
would have made their present day 
successors, who seem generally to 
assume that foreign correspondents 
became important only during and 
after the World War, turn green 
with envy. 

Nor was the significance of the 
part in international affairs of these 
early representatives of the press 
always confined to their “influence” 
on public opinion, important as that 
was. They were at times active par- 


1 Memoirs of M. de Blowitz (New York: 
1918), pp. 816-817. 


ticipants in matters of high politics, 
they schemed with statesmen to 
bring about “diplomatic victories” 
— so tremendously important in pre- 
War diplomacy —and occasionally 
took direct part in significant diplo- 
matic negotiations. This was par- 
ticularly true of the foreign repre- 
sentatives of the London Times. 
The activities and reports of Wil- 
liam Howard Russell during the 
Crimean War, which had such far- 
reaching results including a reor- 
ganization of the British army, are 
well-known. Even the reputation of 
M. de Blowitz, who connived with 
the French Foreign Ministers in 
1875 to give Bismarck his worst di- 
plomatic defeat,’ was not so “ephem- 
eral” as he feared. According to 
another Times correspondent, anda 
somewhat disgruntled one, “There 
is no character in all English his- 
tory to whom the Times has dedi- 
cated so many commemorative ar- 
ticles as to its notorious correspond- 
ent at Paris.”* J. D. Bourchier, for 

2This is the more acceptable interpre- 
tation of the incident of the “war scare 
of 1875,” though de Blowitz claims to have 
circumvented a “preventive” war by Ger- 
many France (Memoirs of M. de 
— 91-115). 


8 les Lowe, The Tale of a “Times” 
Correspondent (London: 1927), p. 97. 
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many years Times correspondent 
in the Near East, was a confidant 
and adviser of Venizelos and served 
as a go-between in a number of 
Balkan negotiations.‘ But there were 
a host of other Times correspond- 
ents, whose réles were little if any 
less important, who have not re- 
ceived adequate attention. 

The career of Walter Burton Har- 
ris, Times correspondent in Moroc- 
co, with intervals, from 1887 to his 
death in 1933, illustrates some of 
the characteristics of the pre-World 
War correspondents and indicates 
the influence they sometimes at- 
tained in European affairs. Harris’s 
writings, exploration and _ travel 
descriptions have long been well- 
known, but his importance as a po- 
litical figure has remained relatively 
obscure. 

Harris was born into a family of 
some wealth and social standing, his 
father being Frederick W. Harris of 
Harris and Dixon, shipowners, Lon- 
don. One of his brothers became a 
member of Parliament, another was 
knighted, and Harris himself mar- 
ried into the nobility. A social posi- 
tion was almost a necessity for the 
foreign correspondent when Harris 
entered the service of the Times. 
In the various European capitals 
where Times representatives were 
stationed more news of interest and 
value could be obtained in the salon 
than in the ministerial bureaus and 
diplomatic headquarters. William 
Beatty-Kingston states that in 1886 
there were only one or two excep- 
tions to the rule that British press 
correspondents abroad were “gen- 

*Ernst Christian Helmreich, The Di 
macy of the Balkan Wars, 1912-1913 
(Cambridge: 1988), pp. 72-75, 79, 88, 270, 


852; Lady Grogan, The Life of J. D. Bour- 
chier (London: 1926). 
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tlemen” *— meaning, of course, that 
they were born into that state. Har- 
ris received his education at Harrow 
and Cambridge. 

By the time he was eighteen years 
old Harris had traveled round the 
world. In 1887, when he was twen- 
ty-one, he accompanied the mission 
of Sir William Kirby-Green to Mar- 
rakesh, the southern capital of the 
Moroccan Sultan, and began in that 
year to serve as correspondent for 
the Times. Fate could hardly have 
chosen an individual more likely to 
acquire solid knowledge about the 
backward Moorish Empire, to un- 
derstand its problems and to give 
sympathetic accounts of them to 
the world. Already a_ proficient 
speaker of French and Spanish, Har- 
ris soon acquired a command of the 
colloquial Arabic. In his ability to 
disguise himself as a Moor, an ab- 
solutely essential art for traveling 
and gathering information at the 
time, the Times correspondent was 
perhaps unexcelled. With his hazel 
eyes, dark complexion and a “gait 
which was not that of a person 
habitually wearing heeled shoes,” 
Harris was physically gifted for the 
role of a Moor. Suitable dress, a 
shaven head but for a “foot-long 
lock hanging from the crown” and 
an acquired “habit of glancing fur- 
tively as he walked” made him the 
complete “fanatical-looking type” of 
Riff.’ 

Harris’s many breath-taking ad- 
ventures and travels are recounted 
in his numerous books and maga- 
zine articles. Among his most inter- 
esting books are “Morocco That 
Was” (1921), “A Journey Through 

5 William Beatty-Kingston, ‘Foreign Cor- 
respondents,” Fortnightly Review, March 


1, 1886, XX XIX, 880. 
®London Times, April 5, 19388, p. 16. 
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the Yemen” (1893), “Tafilet, the 
Narrative of a Journey across the 
North West Sahara” (1895), and 
“France, Spain and the Rif” (1927). 
In 1903 he was captured and held 
prisoner for nine days by the no- 
torious Raisuli,” an incident which 
attracted only a little less attention 
than Raisuli’s capture of Perdicaris 
and Varley a year later which 
brought American war ships to Tan- 
gier and demands by the United 
States government for their release. 
But it is not Harris the adventurer 
but Harris the diplomatic agent and 
man of political influence whom I 
propose to emphasize. Fascinating 
though his adventures are, they can- 
not be better told than he himself 
has told them. 


RITISH officials were naturally 

soon anxious to make use of 
Harris’s knowledge and easy ability 
to pass among the natives. In 1894 
the strong Sultan Mulai Hassen 
died while on one of his numerous 
military migrations. The death of a 
sultan was ordinarily the signal for 
the disintegration of his army and 
a general rebellion. Fortunately the 
chamberlain was able to keep the 
death a secret until the royal party 
was near Rabat and one of the Sul- 
tan’s sons proclaimed in his stead. 
But a mere proclamation was no 
assurance that the new Sultan, Mu- 
lai Abdul Aziz, would be accepted 
in the interior, especially since he 
was only thirteen years old and 
there were other sons. 

The possibilities of the situation 
were naturally disturbing to Sir 
Ernest Satow, British representative 
in Morocco at the time, and he re- 


7 Walter B. Harris, Morocco That Was 
(Boston: 1921), pp. 182-198. 
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quested Harris to undertake a mis- 
sion to Fez in the interest of the 
preservation of peace. This perilous 
mission Harris readily accepted. He 
managed to reach Fez (from Tan- 
gier) four days later, after a circuit- 
ous journey through territories of 
rival claimants to the throne, ahead 
of the news of the Sultan’s death. 
En route he saw numerous influen- 
tial shereefs from whom he ob- 
tained promises to accept the new 
Sultan peacefully. At Fez he pre- 
sented the British minister’s dis- 
patch together with verbal mes- 
sages to the council of native au- 
thorities. Except for a journey to 
meet the Sultan, who followed him, 
Harris remained at Fez several 
weeks until he could at last report 
the complete success of his mis- 
sion.* 

This was merely the beginning of 
a long period of important service 
to the British government for Har- 
ris. In “Morocco That Was” he 
gives a long list of quotations from 
various British officials in Morocco 
requesting his services: “I want you 
particularly to find out and let me 
know the following things .. .”; “I 
want you to impress upon the Sul- 


tan the importance of . . .”; “Please 
give the Sultan clearly to under- 
stand that we will not . . .”; “I hope 


you will arrange not to be long 
away, as I want to consult you 
about . . .”; “As a private individual 
it will be easier for you to get the 
Maghzen (government) to agree to 
...” Naturally, as Harris points 
out, there were many more oral in- 
structions and requests.” For the 
most part these services were ren- 
dered anonymously to the home gov- 





8 Ibid., pp. 11-27. 
* Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
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ernment and without remuneration. 
According to Harris, on only two 
occasions did the government reim- 
burse him even for expenses. For 
his mission to Fez in 1894 which oc- 
cupied some weeks, involving dan- 
gers and discomfort, he received 
only £100.° Harris had no wish to 
complain over his lack of recogni- 
tion, but he did feel that the official 
dispatches to the home government 
which gave him no credit would 
have been countenanced in “no 
branch of life but that of diplo- 
macy.” 

While Harris saw Mulai Abdul 
Aziz on several occasions before, he 
did not become an intimate of the 
young Sultan’s until 1901. The Sul- 
tan did not, in fact, emerge from 
his boyish reserve until the death 
of his chamberlain, Bou Ahmed, in 
1900, the latter being the real gov- 
ernor of Morocco until then. But 
after Harris’s first private audience 
with the Sultan in the summer of 
1901, he rapidly became a close 
friend of the ruler’s and made long 
visits to the Moorish court. On 
these occasions Harris played tennis 
with the Sultan, went boating with 
the Sultan at the oars and gave the 
young ruler advice. From Harris’s 
own later admissions, as well as 
from events in which he took part, 
there can be little question of his 
important influence with the Sultan, 
though at the time Harris strongly 
denied it. “Over and over again,” 
Harris wrote in 1905, “I spent amus- 
ing hours in reading to the Sultan 
the absurd rumors of the French 
press on the supposed influence of 
le correspondant Harris. In Paris 
they imagined that the men who 


10 Ibid., p. 27. 
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ran after the Sultan’s tennis-balls 
ruled the Empire.” ” 

The significance of all this for 
European rather than for purely 
Moroccan affairs lies in the fact 
that European rivalry over Moroc- 
co after the turn of the century be- 
came a matter of successive crises 
and furnished the key for much that 
was done in Europe. By 1902 
French, British, German and even 
Spanish rivalry in Morocco was be- 
coming extremely keen. In 1902 be- 
gan the negotiations between Eng- 
land and France which led eventu- 
ally to the signing of the Anglo- 
French Entente of April, 1904.” Had 
it not been for the activities of Har- 
ris, in fact, the Entente might have 
been signed considerably earlier. 
Some of the facts of the story are 
still obscure, but in main outline 
they are as follows: 

In July and August of 1902 offi- 
cials of the French government pro- 
posed to Lord Lansdowne, British 
foreign minister, a general settle- 
ment of Anglo-French difficulties 
by which France in return for con- 
cessions elsewhere would be prom- 
ised Morocco as an eventual sphere 
of influence if not as an outright 
province. Lansdowne at first ap- 
peared agreeable to the idea. There 
were, as a matter of fact, numerous 
reasons why the “diplomatic revolu- 
tion” which ultimately brought 
Great Britain and France into the 
same camp might have occurred 
then. But while the British cabinet 
was considering the proposals, and 
before an official answer was made 

Walter B. Harris, “The Morocco 
Crisis,” Blackwood’s Magazine, Aug. 1905, 
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to the French, Harris, in some un- 
known manner, obtained knowledge 
of the negotiations. As a member of 
the English colony in Morocco Har- 
ris felt, as did a great many Eng- 
lishmen at home, that no Entente 
with France was worth the price 
of the proposed concessions in Mo- 
rocco. At any rate, he began, al- 
most single-handed, a campaign to 
bring the negotiations to an end. 
In all probability Harris obtained 
his information as to the French 
proposals while on a visit to Lon- 
don in late August, 1902. He ap- 
proached Lord Lansdowne on the 
matter, pretending to have been 
admitted to the secret by officials 
in Tangier. Apparently he made lit- 
tle headway with Lansdowne, how- 
ever, for he quickly returned to 
Morocco to give a report of the ne- 
gotiations to the Sultan. In great 
haste the Sultan dispatched Kaid 
Maclean, the Englishman who com- 
manded the Moroccan armies, to 
London armed with official pleas 
and threats. Nor did Harris stop 
with this step. He reported the ne- 
gotiations to the German agent in 
Morocco, and threatened Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, British minister in Tan- 
gier, with publications on the af- 
fair. Without going into further de- 
tail, it can be said that the negotia- 
tions were dropped. They were, to 
be sure, resumed the following year, 
after public opinion had been more 
thoroughly prepared for the step, 
but it would hardly seem too much 
to say that Harris was responsible 
for the postponement.” 
13 For this whole ieete aoe Bie Greses 
Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, ed. 
Mendelssohn- and 
(Berlin: 1922-1927), , 344- 
347, XX, 244-245, 248-49, Me1-e3, British 


Documents on the Origins of the War, 
ed. by Gooch and Temperley (London: 


In so far as the policy of the 
Times would permit, Harris con- 
tinued for a time to work “hand 
and glove” with the English colony 
in Tangier and to support German 
rather than French interest in Mo- 
rocco. He made numerous attempts 
to bring about reforms of the finan- 
cial policies of the Sultan, but to no 
avail. For obvious reason this was 
not pleasing to British officials and 
there are numerous evidences of 
their displeasure with Harris. After 
1912, when Morocco ceased to be a 
subject for European crises and be- 
came a French protectorate, Har- 
ris’s position no longer held its for- 
mer political significance. Even be- 
fore that date Harris abandoned his 
previous attitude and performed 
many services for the French. “I 
was invited,” he states, “to accom- 
pany more than one French special 
mission, and have on many occa- 
sions been consulted on questions 
of great confidence, not only by 
French ministers in Tangier, but 
also by the highest authorities of 
the French protectorate.” “ 

These incidents in the career of 
Harris indicate something of the in- 
fluence frequently attained by the 
pre-World War correspondents who 
have received relatively little atten- 
tion. The confidential and secret na- 
ture of many of their activities will, 
no doubt, make for continued ob- 
security. But if and when their work 
is better known, much significant 
light may be thrown on the whole 
history of the pre-War period. 
1926-1982), II, 270-274; Documents Diplo- 

(Paris: 1929—), ser. 2, 


Il, 438-443, 515, 522-524, 556-557; Joseph 
. Mathews, Formation 
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Judicial Definitions 
Of the Newspaper 


By James E. Pollard 


This article by Professor Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State University, 
is the second of two on newspaper definition. 
The first, “Statutory Definitions of the News- 
paper,” was in the March, 1940, QuaRTERLY. 


HAT a newspaper is has been 
determined by the courts of 
many states. This article cites illus- 
trative cases to show the attitudes 
taken by the courts as well as the 
difficulties they have met. Despite 
a lack of uniformity or agreement, 
certain general tendencies have ap- 
peared. Like the statutory defini- 
tions previously analyzed,’ these ju- 
dicial definitions have usually grown 
out of matters affecting or involv- 
ing public notices or so-called legal 
advertising. They commonly center 
around four major points: Defini- 
tions of “newspaper,” of “general” 
circulation, of “paid” circulation and 
of the contents of a newspaper. They 
also deal with a number of miscel- 
laneous points. 

Judicial decisions as to what con- 
stitutes a newspaper have had posi- 
tive and negative aspects. Some 
have specified what a newspaper of 
general appeal must be in order to 
qualify for stated purposes; others 
have held, negatively, that it need 
not or must not possess certain 
characteristics. 

One ruling cited here is that in 

i James E. Pollard, “Statutory Defini- 


tions of the Newspaper,” JourRNALism 
QuarTeRLy, XVII:27 March, 1940). 


Crowell v. Parker, 22 R.I., 61 
(1900), in which the Real Estate 
Register and Rental Guide was held 
not to be a newspaper of general 
circulation. The publication was 
described as one largely devoted to 
real estate transactions and the court 
ruled that it was not a newspaper 
in which notices of sale of real es- 
tate could be published legally. Part 
of the decision is quoted because it 
touches upon the basic purpose of 
publishing such notices and because 
of its view of newspapers: 


The primary purpose for the print- 
ing of legal advertisements and no- 
tices of sale of property under orders 
of court is to give to the notices the 
widest publicity available, and there- 
fore the definition of a newspaper 
within the meaning of such statute is 
to be taken in its popular sense, 
which is one to which the general 
public would resort in order to be in- 
formed of the news and intelligence 
of the day, and which is published at 
stated intervals and carries reports of 
those happenings of general impor- 
tance and interest to the ordinary in- 
dividual. 

A different attitude was taken in 
an Ohio action in which the court 


considered a newspaper and its pur- 
poses in Bigalke v. Bigalke, 19 C.C.., 
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831 (1899). On that occasion the 
court held: 


A paper may be devoted primarily 
to religion and to religious views and 
yet may give general news of the day. 
That makes it a newspaper. 


This case turned on whether the 
Cleveland Daily Record was a news- 
paper under the law. The court con- 
cluded that it was. 

Two brief general definitions are 
also pertinent here: 

Lynch v. Durfee, 101 Michigan, 171 

(1894). 

A newspaper... means... a 
sheet of paper printed and distrib- 
uted at short intervals for conveying 
intelligence of passing events; a pub- 
lic print that circulates news, adver- 
tisements, proceedings of legislative 
bodies, public documents and the like. 
46 Corpus Juris, 18. 

Newspapers are of so many varieties 
that it is next to impossible to give 
any brief definition that will include 
and describe all kinds of newspapers. 
In ordinary understanding a newspa- 
per is a publication, usually in sheet 
form, intended for general circulation, 
and published regularly at short in- 
tervals, containing intelligence of cur- 
rent events and news of general in- 
terest. 


A Florida supreme court defini- 
tion was invoked in another Ohio 
case carried to the Ohio supreme 
court, State ex rel. Stevens v. Lorain 
Democrat Co., et al., 22 O.D., 267 
(1912) and affirmed in 87 OS., 467. 
The Ohio supreme court quoted with 
approval the Florida definition ren- 
dered in State ex rel. v. Rose, Judge 
93 Florida, 1018, 114 So., 373 
(1927), as follows: 

The term “newspaper” as used in 
our constructive service statute must 
have reference to some publication 
appearing at daily or weekly intervals, 
reporting the news or happenings of 
local or foreign interest, or both, such 
as social, religious, political, moral, 
business, professional, editorial and 
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other kindred subjects intended for 

the information of the general read- 

ing public. 

In commenting upon the Florida 
definition, the Ohio court declared, 
“The foregoing citations as well as 
other cases fully support such state- 
ment.” 


In Baily v. Myrick, 50 Me., 171, 
181 (1860), the following is given: 


The word “newspaper,” as used in 
an officer’s return, should be con- 
strued as synonymous and equivalent 
to the words “public newspaper,” as 
used in a statute requiring a notice 
to be given in such newspaper, since 
the word “newspaper” necessarily im- 
plies that it is public. 


Similarly, in Williams v. Colwell, 
18 Misc. Rep., 399 (1896), it was 
held: 


A newspaper is a paper or publica- 
tion conveying news or intelligence— 
@ printed publication issued in num- 
bers at stated intervals, conveying in- 
telligence of passing events. The term 
“newspaper” is popularly applied only 
to such publications as are issued in a 
single sheet, and at short intervals, as 
daily or weekly, so that a daily mer- 
cantile journal, which publishes gen- 
eral news relating to mercantile mat- 
ters, proceedings of courts, stock mar- 
kets and financial affairs, is a news- 
paper within Code Civ. Proc. par. 
1678, authorizing notices of foreclos- 
ure sales to be published in news- 


papers. 


Other pertinent decisions: 


Hanscom v. Meyer, 60 Nebr., 68 
(1900). 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine with clearness and exact- 
ness where the line of demarcation 
should be drawn between a newspa- 
per in a legal and common acceptation 
of the term and the numerous publi- 
cations devoted to some special pur- 
pose, and which circulate only among 
a certain class of the people, and 
which are not within the purview of 


2See also Rev. Laws Mass., 1902, 88, 
C8 par. 5, subd. 13. 
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statutes requiring publication of legal 
notices in some newspaper. The daily 
and weekly newspapers common to 
all parts of the country, of general 
circulation among the people, without 
regard to class, vocation, or calling, 
devoted to the gathering and dissem- 
ination of news of current events of 
interest to all, and usually espousing 
and advocating principles of some 
political party with persistency, are, 
without doubt, newspapers within the 
meaning of the statute. On the con- 
trary, many publications, such as lit- 
erary, scientific, religious, medical and 
legal journals, are obviously for but 
one class of the people—and that class 
always but a small part of the entire 
public—are not newspapers within the 
legal and ordinary meaning of the 
word, and it would be manifestly un- 
just, as well as against the letter and 
spirit of the law, to recognize such 
publications as proper for the adver- 
tisement of legal notices; the object 
in all cases being to give wide and 
general publicity regarding the sub- 
ject of which notice is required to be 
published. The paper in question par- 
takes, in a degree of the character- 
istics of each of the two classes men- 
tioned. If, however, it has the dis- 
tinguishing features required to make 
it a newspaper as ordinarily defined, 
the fact that it also makes a specialty 
of some particular class of business, 
and conveys intelligence of particular 
interest to those engaged in such busi- 
ness, will not thereby deprive it of its 
general classification as a newspaper 
within the meaning of the statute. 
Hull v. King, 38 Minnesota, 349 
(1880). 

“Newspapers are of so many varie- 
ties that it would be next to impos- 
sible to give any brief definition which 
would include and describe all kinds 
of newspapers.” (Beecher v. Stephens, 
25 Minnesota Reports, 146). It would 
therefore be unsafe to attempt to give 
any definition of the term except the 
very general one that, according to 
the usage of the business world, and 
in ordinary understanding, a news- 
paper is a publication, usually in sheet 
form, intended for general circula- 
tion, and published regularly at short 
intervals, containing intelligence of 
current events and news of general 
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interest... . But, if a publication 
contains the general and current news 
of the day, it is none the less a news- 
paper because it is chiefly devoted to 
the dissemination of intelligence of a 
particular kind, or to the advocacy of 
particular —, -. views. Most 
newspapers are devoted largely to 
special interests, political, religious, 
financial, moral, social, and the like, 
and each is naturally patronized main- 
ly by those who are in accord with 
the views which it advocates or who 
are most interested in the kind of in- 
telligence to which it gives special 
prominence. But, if it gives the gen- 
eral current news of the day, it still 
comes within the definition of a news- 
paper. 

McDonald v. Shreveport Mutual 
Building Asscciation, 178 La., 645 
(1988). 

Under the decisions of various state 
courts, the general rule has been for- 
mulated that, even if a publication 
is devoted chiefly to a particular class, 
profession, trade or calling, it will not 
be deprived of its character as a news- 
paper, if it also devotes its columns 
to the dissemination of news that is 
of importance and interest to the gen- 
eral public. 

30 Ohio Juris, section 2. 

In order to fulfill the terms of the 
law of notice, the court or officer must 
direct that the notice be inserted, for 
the statutory time, in some paper 
printed and circulated for the dissem- 
ination of news, but it is not essen- 
tial that, to answer the description, 
the paper shall be devoted to the dis- 
semination of news of a general char- 
acter. It may, with equal propriety 
be published in a paper devoted ex- 
clusively to the discussion of religious, 
legal, commercial or scientific topics, 
and the diffusion of knowledge touch- 
ing special matters within its limited 
sphere, as in a public journal, the 
columns of which are open to news 
of a general character. It may be a 
religious newspaper, a commercial 
newspaper, a legal newspaper or a 
scientific newspaper or a_ political 
new: r. A paper may be devoted 
primarily * religion and to religious 
views, and yet may give general news 
of the day. That makes it a news- 
paper. 














57 N.W., 563; 24 L.R.A., 409; 29 Cyc., 
693 (1894). 

A newspaper in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term is a publication 
in sheet form, intended for general 
circulation, published regularly at 
short intervals, and containing intel- 
ligence of current events of general 
interest. It follows from this defini- 
tion that if a publication contains the 
general current news of the day, it is 
none the less a newspaper because it 
is devoted primarily to special inter- 


ests, such as legal, political, religious, 
mercantile or sporting. 


Board of Com. v. Chaplin, 5 Wyo., 74 
(1894). 

An official newspaper of a county 
is one in which the public acts, re- 
solves, advertisements and notices are 
required to be published. 

45 Minn., 27,28 (1890). 

The term “daily newspaper,” in its 
popular sense, means a paper which, 
according to its custom, is published 
six consecutive days in each week. 


PART from all other questions 
raised, perhaps none has been 
more important than what consti- 
tutes general circulation. Admitted- 
ly it need not be blanket circula- 
tion, reaching practically every 
home or adult reader in its com- 
munity. Conversely, blanket circu- 
lation itself under some circum- 
stances does not necessarily qualify 
a publication as being a newspaper. 
But if a newspaper qualifies in all 
other respects, at what point would 
its circulation cease to be “general” 
enough? Stated another way, when 
is its circulation sufficiently “gen- 
eral” to enable it to qualify? More 
specifically, by what stretch of the 
imagination can two newspapers, 
one a weekly with a circulation well 
under 1,000 and the other a class 
daily with about 600 circulation, 
make such a claim in a county of 
more than 350,000 population? This 
county contains a large city with 
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three dailies having a combined lo- 
cal circulation of about 200,000, 
besides other local weeklies and class 
publications. Among the latter is a 
giveaway sheet of about 6,500 cir- 
culation limited strictly to one 
neighborhood. In some ways, this is 
much more than “general” circula- 
tion. But this publication cannot 
qualify for Second Class Mailing 
privileges because it is basically, and 
admittedly, an advertising sheet 
and because it is not a genuine 
newspaper of general circulation by 
any valid test. Yet it gets legal ad- 
vertising. 

Just what, then, does “general” 
mean? Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionary gives ten definitions for it. 
The word is used in the sense of 
common or many, of general or all 
or nearly all, and universal or al- 
most without exception. Similarly, it 
is opposed to local, restricted, nar- 
row, particular, special and special- 
ized, among others. Both generaliza- 
tions are significant. 

Some of the findings of the courts 
are shown in the references that fol- 
low. What is described as the lead- 
ing case decided by the Indiana 
courts on this subject is: 

Lynn v. Allen, 145 Indiana 584 (1896). 

There is no doubt that where a 
publication is devoted purely to a spe- 

cial purpose it would be unfit as a 

medium to reach the general public. 

A medical, literary, scientific or legal 

journal is professedly for but one 

class, and that class but a compara- 
tively small part of the whole popula- 
tion, and it would be manifestly un- 
just as well as against the letter and 

spirit of the statutes to use such a 

journal. 

Yet despite this sweeping and 
seemingly unqualified statement, 
the court in this instance held that 
a daily newspaper devoted primar- 
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ily to the news of the courts and 
other legal news was a newspaper 
of general circulation. 

Another Indiana ruling support- 
ing the one above was handed down 
in Ruth v. Ruth, 39 Ind. App., 290 
(1906). In this instance the court 
said: 

A newspaper in the public accepta- 
tion of the word is a publication issued 
at regular stated intervals, containing 
among other things the current news. 
The general circulation of a news- 
paper is necessarily comparative. No 
fixed number of subscriptions is nec- 


essary to constitute general circula- 
tion. 


Such a conclusion is obviously 
unsound in part. When the court 
states that the newspaper contains 
“among other things the current 
news,” it implies that such news is, 
or may be, only incidental. When 
and if this is true of any publica- 
tion it ceases to be a genuine or 
bona fide newspaper by any pro- 
fessionally valid test. 

In the Ohio case of State ex rel. 
v. Urner, 127 O.8., 84, at p. 89 
(1983), the court upheld the con- 
tention that the City Bulletin, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, met the test of 
general circulation. Here the court 
said in part: 

It therefore now appears to the court 
that the periodical in question con- 
tains news and happenings of local 
and general interest, social, political, 
moral, business, professional and edu- 
cational, intended for the information 


of the general reading public of Cin- 
cinnati. .. . 


In another Ohio case, Ambos v. 
Campbell, 40 O.A., 346 (1981), it 
was held: 


8. Newspaper may be of “general cir- 
culation” in county within statute 
requiring publication of notice con- 
cerning annexation petition, al- 
though circulation need not consist 


exclusively of paid subscribers. 
(Section 3520, Ohio G. C.) 

4. Newspaper with partly unpaid cir- 
culation of over 10,000, extending 
throughout nearly every section of 
county, held newspaper of “general 
circulation” in county within stat- 
ute requiring publication of notice 
concerning annexation petition. 
(Section 3520, Ohio G. C.) 


Here again the court was of the 
opinion that “as we understand the 
law, it is that, for a newspaper to 
be regarded as a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation within the county, 
such circulation need not consist 
exclusively of paid subscribers . . .” 

The importance of insuring that 
the newspaper in which certain 
kinds of public notices appear is of 
general circulation in order to vali- 
date the legal proceedings involved 
is borne out by an Ohio case. In 
this, Craig v. Fox, 16 Ohio, 564 
(1847), it was held that: 


On a motion to confirm a sale, the 
court has discretionary power; and 
though the letter of the statute may 
have been complied with in giving no- 
tice of sale, yet if the court is satis- 
fied the notice was published in a 
paper not of general circulation in the 
— it may refuse to confirm the 

e. 


In this instance the court also 
ruled that a paper circulating prin- 
cipally in Cincinnati was not of gen- 
eral circulation in Hamilton Coun- 
ty, of which Cincinnati is the coun- 
ty seat. Since present-day Cincin- 
nati takes in most of the county it 
would appear to be debatable wheth- 
er a court today would affirm this 
ruling if a new and similar case 
arose. Any pertinent statutory 
changes, of course, would have to 
be taken into account also. 

In State ex rel. Stevens v. Lorain 
Democrat, the court seemingly gave 
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another interpretation when it ruled 

that “general,” referring to circula- 

tion, 
in the main refers to the character of 
the paper and the purpose of its pub- 
lication. Whether designed to repre- 
sent some special interest . . . or 
whether designed for circulation as 
the disseminator of intelligence of pass- 
ing events, local and general news and 
items of common interest. 


Taken at face value this would 
seem to make the character of the 
publication and its purpose the tests 
rather than the actual nature and 
volume of the circulation itself. 
While these are important, they can 
hardly be the supreme test. Carried 
to the extreme they might appear 
to qualify a publication whose 
backers hoped and intended that it 
should have wide circulation though 
it actually had gained only a hand- 
ful in a large city. This falls of its 
own weight, yet the same distinc- 
tion is reported in Huffman v. State, 
20 Ohio Law Abs., 378 (1935) (qv). 

An Illinois case, Eisenberg v. Wa- 
bash, 355 Ill., 498 (1934), dealt with 
another phase of this subject. Here 
the court ruled, in substance, that 
unless otherwise specified the law 
does not require that a newspaper, 
to be secular and of general circu- 
lation, must be distributed from 
newsstands and by newsboys. On 
the contrary, all that was necessary 
here was that the publication be 
secular in character, that it circu- 
late among different classes of read- 
ers and that it disseminate informa- 
tion of interest to the general pub- 
lic. It was added that the general 
circulation of a publication is gauged 
by the diversity rather than by the 
number of subscribers. 

Other rulings concerning general 
circulation follow: 


46 Corpus Juris, p. 22. 

“Newspaper of general circulation” 
is a term generally applied to a news- 
paper to which the general public 
will resort in order to be informed of 
the news and intelligence of the day, 
editorial opinion and advertisements, 
and thereby to render it probable 
that the notices or official advertising 
will be brought to the attention of 
the general public. As to whether a 
newspaper is of general circulation is 
manifestly a matter of substance, and 
not merely size. The term “general 
circulation” is a relative one, and its 
meaning must be determined by a 
process of inclusion and exclusion. 
That which will be of general circu- 
lation in a town of small population 
cannot be said to be general in a 
populous city. A newspaper to have 
the characteristics of a newspaper of 
general circulation does not neces- 
sarily have to be read by all the 
people of the county. The question 
as to whether a newspaper is one of 
general circulation involves other ele- 
ments besides the number of its sub- 
scribers and the size of the commu- 
nity in which it is published and cir- 
culates. The patent insides do not af- 
fect the status of a newspaper as that 
of a newspaper of general circulation 
so long as the paper otherwise meets 
the necessary requirements of a news- 
paper of general circulation. 

30 Ohio Juris, section 8. 

The statute requiring the publica- 
tion of matters affecting the public 
weal ordinarily provides that the pub- 
lication shall be in newspapers hav- 
ing “a general circulation” within the 
county or other municipality. Of 
course, it is unnecessary to pass upon 
the question whether a paper is one 
of general circulation where it does 
not qualify in other respects as one 
of the class designated by law. The 
Ohio cases are not in accord as to 
when a paper is one having a general 
circulation. A paper circulating only 
in a city, and not in the rest of the 
county, was held by the supreme 


court in an early case not to be a 
paper of general circulation for pur- 
poses of legal advertising. One of the 
circuit courts held a newspaper which 
had a general circulation in a county 
having a population of 50,000 to be a 
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paper of general circulation, although 
it had only 800 subscribers, and none 
at all in some of the townships. This 
case was followed by a common pleas 
decision in a case holding a 
newspaper having a subscription list 
of over 600 to be one of general cir- 
culation, although its entire ci 

tion was confined to one section of 
the county. 

The supreme court decided that in 
a municipality in which there is only 
one newspaper published, and of gen- 
eral circulation, the publication in 
that paper of ordinances of a gen- 
eral nature, in the manner and for 
the period required by G.C. 4227 et 
seq., is a compliance with the require- 
ments of those statutes, while a city 
council has the right to designate in 
which newspapers of opposite political 
parties ordinances shall be published, 
the right to ascertain whether the 
newspapers selected are of general cir- 
culation in the city is still left to the 
courts. For a newspaper to be one of 
general circulation within the county, 
its subscription list need not, neces- 
sarily, be all paid. It was said, in a 
recent case in Cuyahoga County, that 
the notice of a certain statute “should 
be inserted in a newspaper which 
people in this county are likely to 
read, and that, when the circulation 
is extensive throughout the county, 
it makes no difference whether it con- 
sists of paid subscribers, or non-pay- 
ing recipients of the same.” 

Doster v. Cleveland, 20 O.D.N.P., 
548 (1910). 

If the widest dissemination of in- 
formation of the doings of the muni- 
cipal council shall be the purpose 
evinced by the language used in this 
statute (Ohio G.C. 4228, 4229, RS. 
1586-619), and I can find no other 
purpose, how can it be said that 
papers with a paid subscription of five 
hundred and an entire circulation in- 
cluding sales in bulk and papers given 
away of less than one thousand a day, 
and that within a limited district, are 
papers of general circulation in a city 
of four hundred and fifty thousand 
to five hundred thousand? Only one 
person at most in four hundred and 
fifty to five hundred gets the paper. 
Such circulation cannot furnish in- 
formation to as extensive number as 
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compared with the whole number, 
and that is the meaning of the word 
general as given by lexicographers. 
Times Printing Co. v. Star Publishing 
Co., 51 Wash., 667 (1909). 

Court agreed that the noon edition 
of the Evening Star was a newspaper 
on the basis of its size, the regularity 
of publication, the variety of news it 
contained. However, its circulation of 
1,000 copies sold on the street and 
$60 subscribers in a city of 275,000 did 
not make it a newspaper of general 
circulation: 

In view of the charter provision re- 
quiring that the paper selected be one 
of general circulation, the purpose of 
the publication of official notices, the 
population of the city of Seattle at 
the time of the acceptance of the pro- 
posal, and treating the word “general” 
as being equivalent in meaning with 
extensive, and giving to this word a 
reasonable interpretation, we are con- 
strained to hold that the Noon Star 
was not a newspaper of general cir- 
culation at the time of the acceptance 
of its proposal to do the city printing. 
Indeed, we could not reach a differ- 
ent conclusion without unduly re- 
stricting the meaning of the word 

“general.” 

State ex rel. Sentinel Co. v. Wood, 
14 O.C.C.NS., 531 (1910). 

A newspaper having a circulation of 
eight hundred in a county containing 
a population of fifty thousand dis- 
tributed over twenty townships, and 
in fifteen of those townships contain- 
ing a population of thirty-five thou- 
sand a circulation of only thirty-six, 
is a newspaper of general circulation 
within the meaning of the statute pro- 
viding for publication. (Section 2508, 
Ohio G.C.) 

46 Corpus Juris, 22 

The question as to whether or not 
a newspaper is one of general circula- 
tion involves other elements besides 
the number of its subscribers. That a 
newspaper is of general circulation 
must depend largely upon the diver- 
sity of its subscribers rather than 
upon mere numbers. 

In re Green, 21 Cal. App., 138 (1913). 

Whether a newspaper is one of gen- 
eral circulation is a matter of sub- 
stance and not of size, and depends 
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largely upon the diversity of its sub- 
scribers rather than upon mere num- 
bers. The mere fact that it makes a 
specialty of some particular class of 
business and conveys intelligence of 
particular interest to those engaged in 
such business does not deprive it of 
that character. 


46 Corpus Juris, 19. 

That the circulation of a publica- 
tion is very limited does not prevent 
its coming within the definition of 
&@ newspaper. 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
the courts are not in agreement as 
to just what general circulation is. 
Even where they recognize the basic 
meaning of the word “general,” 
they have departed from it in ap- 
plying it in individual cases. This 
is illustrated in the decision above 
in which a newspaper had a circula- 
tion of only 800 in a county of 50,- 
000 population, the circulation be- 
ing concentrated, moreover, in five 
of the twenty townships containing 
70 per cent of the population. Nev- 
ertheless, the court held that this 
circulation was “general.” A num- 
ber of courts have also stressed the 
importance of the substance and 
diversity of the circulation rather 
than mere numbers. This is a prop- 
er emphasis; but neither substance 
nor pseudo-diversity is a substitute 
for circulation which is extensive 
enough to cover generally all sec- 
tions of a given community. All 
such factors should be taken into 
account in gauging the true char- 
acter and value of circulation. 


HEN is “paid” circulation ac- 

tually paid? The answers to 
this question are less simple than 
one might suppose. Is it “paid,” for 
example, when the subscription price 
is only nominal, say 25 cents a 
year? Does it still come within the 
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definition if the advertised sub- 
scription price is $5 a year but for 
a short time the newspaper can be 
had by rural subscribers for 50 cents 
a year? (This actually occurred 
once when the dailies in a certain 
large city got into a rural circula- 
tion war.) 

Is it “paid” when the subscriber 
actually pays the fixed price but 
receives a premium of such value 
as to reduce greatly the actual cash 
return to the newspaper? (Or when 
the publicaticn allows commissions 
such as similarly to reduce the net 
amount it gets from subscriptions?) 
Is it “paid” when a subscription 
price is advertised but only a few 
readers actually pay or are even 
asked to pay for the newspaper? Is 
it “paid” when the fixed price is 
maintained but subscribers, espe- 
cially those of long stand‘ng, are 
carried indefinitely in arrears? These 
are some of the questions involved. 

Answers from various sources are 
available as guides. The Postoffice 
Department is one and the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is another. 
Pertinent developments are reported 
in Circulation Management, in Ed- 
itor & Publisher and in the reports 
and bulletins of state and other 
newspaper associations as well as 
from the courts and other official 
sources. The courts will generally 
seek to interpret specific laws, but 
in the absence of such authority 
may give opinions based upon gen- 
eral understanding. In an Ohio case, 
Ambos v. Campbell, 40 O.A. 346, 
351 (1981), the court held: 

As we understand the law, it is 
that, for a newspaper to be regarded 
as a newspaper of general circulation 
within the county, such circulation 
need not ily consist exclusive- 
ly of paid subscribers; that the pur- 
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pose of the law is clear, namely, that 
the notice should be inserted in a 
newspaper which people in this county 
are likely to read, and that, when the 
circulation is extensive throughout the 
county, it makes no difference wheth- 
er it consists of paid subscribers or 
nonpaying recipients of the same. 

With due regard for the court, 
it does make a difference whether 
circulation consists of paid or non- 
paying subscribers. The element of 
will or volition is basic. The news- 
paper reader who is a voluntary 
subscriber is quite different from 
the reader who finds on his door- 
step a publication which he did 
not ask for, in which he is probably 
little interested and of whose exist- 
ence he may not even have been 
aware. 

Aside from other basic and im- 
portant differences between these 
two kinds of publications, the read- 
er-subscriber cares enough about his 
newspaper to be willing to pay for 
it. He not only does so willingly but 
probably habitually because he gets 
value received. The reader of the 
other sheet may or may not follow 
it regularly; he may or may not be 
willing to pay for it if he has to 
choose between doing so and not 
getting it. In any case, he is invari- 
ably also a habitual reader of one 
or more standard newspapers. The 
reverse is not true. Again the argu- 
ment is unanswerable: if the give- 
away sheet were essentially more 
than an advertising medium its 
sponsors would normally seek paid 
subscriptions as a matter of course. 
In short, the normal preeminence 
of the paid-for newspaper is clear. 

Yet in Toledo v. Babcock, et al., 
23 O. C. C., 29 (1911), the court 
saw no difference between paid in 
advance subscribers and those who 
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paid in some other manner. It held: 


Subscriptions to be considered in 
fixing the circulation of newspapers 
for publication of ordinances, within 
the meaning of General Code 4228, 
are not limited to those paid in ad- 
vance; “bona fide paid circulation” 
includes “bona fide subscriptions” 
whether paid in advance or not. 


Such a ruling is proper, providing 
subscriptions are not carried on the 
books indefinitely or in great num- 
bers. 

The following references are also 
pertinent: 


In re Herman, 183 Cal., 153 (1920). 
The term “a bona fide subscription 
list of paying subscribers,” as used in 
Section 4460 of the political code, 
means & bet actual, genuine subscrip- 
tion list which shall contain only the 
names of those who are in good faith 
paying for their subscriptions. . . . 

In view of the fact that the legisla- 
ture has not specified the number of 
subscribers required to constitute a 
bona fide subscription list, it must be 
assumed that it meant that the words 
“bona fide” were to be taken accord- 
ing to their common acception, and it 
cannot be said that twenty five pay- 
ing subscribers in various lines of 
business residing in ten different cities 
and towns located in three counties, 
is not a bona fide subscription list of 
paying subscribers. 

46 Corpus Juris, 24. 

It has been held that the subscrip- 
tions to be considered in fixing the 
general circulation of a newspaper are 
not limited to those paid in advance; 
and that bona fide subscriptions, 
whether paid in advance or not, may 
be considered. But it also has been 
held that, where the statute requires 
that the newspaper should have a 
bona fide subscription list of paying 
subscribers, the paper must have a 
real, actual, genuine subscription list 
which shall contain only the names 
of those who are in good faith pay- 
ing regularly for their subscriptions. 
Ashton v. Story, 96 Iowa, 197 (1895). 

Where a real estate agent paid in 
advance for 50 subscriptions as a pro- 
motion stunt the court said: 
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One to whom a publisher sends a 
newspaper without his consent, at the 
instance of a third person who pays 
the subscription for a year for adver- 
tising purposes, is not a “bona fide” 
subscriber. 

46 Corpus Juris, 24. 

A person to whom a newspaper is 
sent without his knowledge or con- 
sent, express or implied, is not a bona 
fide subscriber within the meaning of 
the statute requiring the selection as 
an official newspaper of the one hav- 
ing the largest number of bona fide 
yearly subscribers. 


HE contents of a publication are 

vital in determining whether it 
is a newspaper. Here again the cri- 
teria are both qualitative and quan- 
titative. What is the nature of the 
contents and to which elements of 
the reading public are they intend- 
ed to appeal? If they have at least 
a fairly general appeal, what pro- 
portion of the space in the publica- 
tion must be devoted to such con- 
tents before they serve this func- 
tion properly? 

A paper which carries nothing but 
news serves only one function of the 
real newspaper. Editorial opinions 
are important, various departments 
add to the general interest, much 
space is devoted by standard news- 
papers to informative and enter- 
taining reading matter that is nei- 
ther news nor editorial. Even adver- 
tisements may be defined as _ busi- 
ness news and as such are impor- 
tant to the reader who pays much 
less for the publication because it 
carries advertising. The advertising 
contents, however, must not over- 
shadow the other if the publication 
is to remain a newspaper with the 
prestige and privileges it enjoys as 
such. Nor can the publication de- 
vote excessive space to the comics 
and other trivia and remain a news- 
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paper by any valid test. Somewhat 
the same might be said of publica- 
tions whose editorial contents are 
largely or wholly plate matter rath- 
er than original material. 

In a California case, In re David, 
98 Cal. App., 69 (1929), cited in this 
connection, it was held that, where 
no telegraphic news was printed and 
the local news was limited to items 
interesting only to the building and 
construction industries, the publica- 
tion was not a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation. In holding that a 
newspaper may be one of general 
circulation even though a certain 
class of news predominates in it, the 
court said further: 

But the news published in such 
newspaper must be of such a char- 
acter that the general reading public 
might well look to such paper to learn 
the news of passing events, and 
should not be of such a character 
that the general public would not be 
at all interested im it. 

In In re Herman, 183 Cal., 153 
(1920), the court also declared: 

A newspaper containing a few tele- 
graphic items copied from other pa- 
pers, a single editorial, no account of 
ocal events and chiefly matter of a 
stereotyped nature, . . . is not a 
newspaper of general circulation pub- 
lished for the dissemination of news 
and intelligence of a general charac- 


ter within the meaning of 4460 of the 
Political Code. 

By the term “a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation” the legislature had in 
view publications to which the gen- 
eral public would resort in order to 
be informed of the news and intelli- 
gence of the day, editorial opinions 
and advertisements, and thereby to 
render it probable that the notices or 
official advertising would be brought 
to the attention of the general public. 


In Crowell v. Parker, 22 R.I., 51 
(1900), it was held that the Real 
Estate and Rental Guide was not a 
newspaper of general circulation. 
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This paper was devoted largely to 
transactions concerning real estate. 
Even so, the court ruled that it was 
not a newspaper in which notices 
of the sale of real estate could le- 
gally be published. 

Another case turning on such a 
point, but involving a court news- 
paper, was that of Finnegan v. 
Buck, 187 N.Y. Supp., 705 (1921). 
Here the court said: 

Latterly the paper has contained 
certain matter known in the news- 
paper language as “plate matter.” 
This “plate matter” consists of dis- 
patches covering general news which 
has been published in all regular daily 
newspapers from two to five days 
earlier, and serves merely as filling in 
the “legal” daily. 

In the case of Lynn v. Allen et 
al., 145 Ind., 584 (1896), the court 
ruled that “a periodical ephemeral 
in form, issued daily except Sunday, 
devoted to the general interest dis- 
semination of legal news and con- 
taining other matter of general in- 
terest to the public is such a pa- 
per.” 

Other cases have turned at least 
in part on the nature of the con- 
tents of the publications concerned. 
Several have involved the status of 
those special papers known as court 
and commercial newspapers. Despite 
their special nature, their relatively 
small circulations and other limita- 
tions, they have been recognized or 
designated in a number of instances 
by the courts as newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation for the purpose of 
public notice. Views of the courts 
on these and other matters relating 
to the contents follow: 

Beecher v. Stephens, 25 Minn., 146 

(1878). 

. .. in the ordinary understanding 
of the word, a newspaper is a publi- 
cation which usually contains, among 


other things, what is called the gen- 
eral news, the current news or the 
news of the day; and nothing which 
does not usually contain such news, 
and is intended for general circula- 
tion, is a newspaper in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

46 Corpus Juris, 20. 

If a publication contains the general 
current news of the day, it is none the 
less a newspaper because it is devoted 
primarily to special interests, such as 
legal, mercantile, political, religious or 
sporting. 

46 Corpus Juris, 22. 

As a general rule, in order to be con- 
sidered as a newspaper of general cir- 
culation, the purposes to which the 
newspaper is devoted must be of com- 
mon interest to many. There are 
many strictly literary, medical, legal, 
religious, and scientific journals which 
have a large number of subscribers, but 
are not of general circulation, being 
published for the information, respec- 
tively, of such classes; and are not 
“newspapers” within the legal meaning 
of the word. But the fact that a news- 
paper is devoted to the interest of a 
particular class of persons, as for in- 
stance, those engaged in the same 
business or calling, and specializes in 
news and intelligence primarily of in- 
terest to that class, will not exclude it 
from classification as a newspaper of 
general circulation, if, in addition to 
such special news, it also publishes 
news of general character; and hence 
a newspaper may be a newspaper of 
general circulation, although primarily 
devoted to commerce and finance, la- 
bor unions, the legal profession or a 
particular political party. 

30 Ohio Juris, Section 6. 

Law Journal as Newspaper. A 
statute dealing with the publication of 
daily law journals provides that in 
= county in which there is such a 

newspaper there shall be published 
therein the calendars of all courts of 
record, the motion docket, names of 
counsel, etc., and the following sec- 
tion provides for the publication there- 
in of legal notices once a week, but 
states somewhat obscurely, that the 

jurisdiction over, or irregularity ys a 
soeanuliaas trial, or judgment, shall 
not be affected by anything therein. 
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Periodicals issued daily, containing 
court and legal news of all kinds, ad- 
vertisements, some general news items, 
particularly local, were held to be 

“newspapers” within the meaning of 
the statutory requirements ne oe 
advertising, in one case decided befo 
the enactment of the statute, but the 
legality of such publication was de- 
nied in another. 

Kellog v. Carrico, 47 Mo., 157 (1870). 

The Legal Record and Advertiser 
was printed in St. Louis in the form 
of a newspaper, and was issued to its 
subscribers daily, except Sundays, 
when the publication was omitted. It 
was devoted to the dissemination of 
general legal intelligence, and engaged 
extensively in legal advertising, in- 
cluding the publication of notices of 
sale under deeds of trust and sales on 
execution, and all judicial sales. It 
was a law and advertising journal, 
and so, in a limited sense at least, a 
newspaper; for whether a paper or not 
is a question that cannot be deter- 
mined by a consideration alone of the 
kind of intelligence it disseminated. 
It is not the particular kind of in- 
telligence published that constitutes 
one publication a newspaper rather 
than another. Newspapers are devoted 
to the dissemination of intelligence 
on a great variety of subjects, such 
as politics, commerce, temperance, re- 
ligion and so on; and the law and 
legal topics and occurrences are not 
excluded from the range of newspaper 
enterprise. A paper devoted to the 
gathering up and dissemination of le- 
gal news among its readers is, or at 
least may be, a newspaper. I regard 
the Legal Record as a newspaper of 
that character. 

Kerr v. Hitt, 75 Ill., 51 (1874). 

The Chicago Legal News is pub- 
lished in the city of Chicago, in the 
county where this proceeding was 
commenced; is published once a week; 
is devoted principally to the dissem- 
ination of legal intelligence, but makes 
reference to passing events, contains 
advertisements, brief notices to the 
general reader, as well as the legal 
profession. Thus it will be seen it 
comes, substantially at least, within 
the definition given by lexicographers 
of a “newspaper.” It is none the less 


a newspaper because its chief object is 
the publication of legal news. Many 
newspapers published in this and 
other countries are devoted chiefly to 
special interests, such as religious and 
political newspapers; others devoted 
exclusively to literature, news items, 

and political, brief notices 
of matters of special public concern 
and reference to proceedings of legis- 
lative and other public bodies. So it 
is with this journal. Besides legal it 
contains other items of news, not only 
connected with the bench and bar, 
but others of a general interest. It is 
that class of journal that will circu- 
late among lawyers, real estate and 
other business men, for it contains in- 
formation in regard to sales of real 
estate, whether under judicial process 
or under powers. Accordingly, its ad- 
vertising columns contain notices of 
sales under trust deeds, on execution, 
judicial sales under decrees of court 
and all manner of notices of legal trans- 
actions, as well as a limited number 
of other advertisements usually found 
in a newspaper of general circulation. 
46 Corpus Juris, 19. 

A financial newspaper may be de- 
fined as a newspaper devoted primar- 
ily to matters relating or pertaining 
to finance or to revenue. 

State v. Big Horn County, 77 Mon- 
tana, 316 (1926). 

These patent insides do not affect 
the status of the newspaper so long 
as the paper otherwise meets the nec- 
essary requirements of a newspaper 
of general circulation, as the patent 
portions might be omitted and the 
newspaper still meet all of the re- 
quirements. 

46 Corpus Juris, 19. 

Supplement as Part of a Newspaper. 
The B agpeice 0 of an advertisement 
in aes to a newspaper 
which in all respects conforms to the 
definition of a newspaper satisfies the 
statute requiring such an advertise- 
ment to be published in a newspaper. 


THER considerations than the 


major ones presented above 


have also entered into judicial defi- 
nitions of a bona fide newspaper. 
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Several of these are worth special 
notice. 

In Montesano v. Liberty Ware- 
house Co., 121 N.J.L., 124 (1988), 
an advertisement of sale on default 
was at issue. The case turned on 
whether the place of business of the 
newspaper was its main office only 
or whether branch offices were in- 
cluded. The Jersey Observer, print- 
ed in Hoboken, had a branch office 
in Union City. It was conceded 
that no printing was done at the 
branch office and also that a news- 
paper may be published where it is 
not printed. The question then be- 
came whether, under the statutes, 
“the place of publication of a news- 
paper is where the paper is first put 
into circulation” by regular deliv- 
ery, mail or otherwise. There was 
no other question of the validity of 
the notice published in the Jersey 
Observer, although it happened that 
publication of the same notice in a 
Union City newspaper was invalid 
because it did not appear far enough 
in advance of the sale as required 
by law. On the point at issue, the 
court held: 

To give the word such a meaning 
as would bring within its application 
any newspaper circulating in a muni- 
cipality would quite nullify the obvi- 
ous intent to the legislation, for it is 
likely that there is no municipality in 
which newspapers from some source 
do not circulate, and we think that 
the maintenance of an office for con- 
venience and expedition in effecting 
local distribution does not suffice to 
constitute publication. 

A similar view was taken in Peo- 
ple v. Reed, 252 Ill., 410, in which 
it was held that the place of pub- 
lication is the place. where the pa- 
per is first put into circulation or 
where it is first issued to be deliv- 
ered or distributed by mail or oth- 
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erwise to its subscribers, but that 
the place of printing is immaterial. 

Still other phases are dealt with 
in cases involving the language of 
the publication, the regularity of its 
issuance, its editions, its age and 
whether it is secular: 


Tylee v. Hyde, 68 Florida, 389 (1910). 
The English language is the means 
recognized by our law for communica- 
tion and information; and while a 
paper printed in a foreign language 
may be a newspaper, it may not be 
within the purview of a statute re- 
quiring publication of legal notices 
designed for the information of all 
the people, where the statute con- 
tains nothing to indicate an intention 
to include such a publication. 
30 Ohio Juris, Section 6. 

Where a statute requires a publi- 
cation to be made in a newspaper, 
unless there is some provision to the 
contrary, it will be inferred that the 
legislature intended the publication to 
be made in a paper printed in the 
English language, and a publication 
employing any other language is not 
a compliance with the statute. 
Cincinnati v. Bickett, 26 O.S., 49 
(1875). 

When the law speaks of a news- 
paper of general circulation, it means 
one published in the language of the 
state, which is the English language, 
and all others can only be of special 
and not general circulation. 


In re Tribune Publishing Co., 12 Cal. 
A., 754 (1910). 

The section (4460, Calif. Political 
Code) does not require the interval 
between dates of publication to be 
equal from the beginning to end, but 
it must be regular, that is, not spas- 
medic or occasional. 

46 Corpus Juris, 19. 

The term “newspaper” may include 
any and all editions of the paper con- 
taining substantially the same editor- 
ial and general news matter, and hav- 
ing the same general circulation. 

46 Corpus Juris, 27. 

It is the policy of the law that no- 
tices or advertisements required to be 
published by law should be published 
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in newspapers which have been in ex- 
istence long enough to be of a per- 
manent and substantial character. 

46 Corpus Juris, 19. 

When a newspaper is issued on a 
secular day, the insertion therein of 
an advertisement required to be pub- 
lished in a secular newspaper suffices, 
although the name of the newspaper 
employed would indicate that it is a 
Sunday paper. 


In the case of State ex rel. v. Ur- 
ner, 127 O.8., 84 (1933), previously 
cited, the court based its finding 
that the City Bulletin was a news- 
paper partly on the fact that it held 
a second class mailing permit. 

It is clear that many factors nec- 
essarily enter into any definition. 
What is required in one locality may 
not be necessary in another. What 
was adequate yesterday is quite un- 
suited to present conditions and 
what is now sufficient may be obso- 
lete in a few years. Some of the is- 
sues involved are suggested by such 
questions as: 


1. What should be the status of 
newspapers which are _politi- 
cally independent? 

.Should “general” circulation be 
gauged on a fractional, nu- 
merical or percentage basis? 

.When does a newspaper pub- 
lished outside of a given coun- 
ty become one of “general” cir- 
culation in that county? 

. Under what circumstances can 
a trade or class publication be 
regarded legitimately as a news- 
paper of “general” circulation 
for legal purposes? 


These and other problems arise in 
connection with public notices of 
varous kinds. As a rule the prob- 
lem is easier to define than to 
solve. Taking up only the first ques- 
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tion just listed, there seems to be 
no clear agreement — as far as pub- 
lic notices are concerned — as to the 
eligibility of newspapers which are 
neither Republican nor Democratic 
or whatever the major parties may 
be, but call themselves “independ- 
ent.” Yet in many cases the law 
provides that certain kinds of legal 
advertising shall appear in newspa- 
pers of “opposite” politics, and there 
are two viewpoints on this. 

Some held that the law intended 
that newspapers eligible in such 
matters should be politically parti- 
san, that is, ordinarily Republican 
or Democratic. They insist, further, 
that a newspaper that is “independ- 
ent,” according to its own label, has 
no politics and therefore is ineligible. 
Where such a construction has been 
upheld by the courts it has some- 
times worked not only to the disad- 
vantage of “independent” newspa- 
pers but also against the public, 
since it has resulted in important 
public notices being published in 
newspapers of much smaller circula- 
tion merely because they bore po- 
litical labels. 

Proponents of the “independent” 
newspapers argue, with some rea- 
son, that they are of “opposite” 
politics in the sense they are of dif- 
ferent politics. Two remedies are 
suggested to meet this difficulty. 
One is to drop the requirement of 
political affiliation entirely. The oth- 
er is to substitute the word “dif- 
ferent” for “opposite.” That the 
question is of some practical impor- 
tance is shown by the trend toward 
political independence on the part 
of newspapers in recent years. 

Such an issue came up in Ohio in 
1937. Section 2508, Ohio General 
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Code, provides for publication of 
the annual report of the county 
auditor “in one English newspaper 
of the political party casting the 
largest vote in the state at the last 
election, and in one English news- 
paper of the political party casting 
the second largest vote in the state 
at the last general election, if there 
be two such newspapers published.” 
With few exceptions prior to 1933 
this particular advertising in Wayne 
County went alternately to the 
Wooster Daily Record, published at 
the county seat, and the Orrville 
Courier-Crescent. Beginning in 1933 
the Orrville newspaper’s “share” 
was divided with the Rittman Press, 
a small weekly. But the Wooster 
and Orrville newspapers were inde- 
pendent in politics. 

The issue was raised by the Ritt- 
man Press, which contended suc- 
cessfully that it met the legal re- 
quirements though the Orrville 
newspaper did not. In consequence, 
the temporary restraining order ob- 
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tained by the Rittman paper was 
ordered made permanent and the 
court instructed the county auditor 
to comply with the specific provi- 
sions of the statute. 

By and large, the question of 
what constitutes a newspaper for 
legal purposes presents many a 
knotty problem. Legislatures and 
judges alike have wrestled with the 
issues and have come to anything 
but uniform conclusions. Some of 
the statutory provisions are inade- 
quate or out of date, or protect 
occasional entrenched interests in a 
manner no longer justified. And 
court conclusions sometimes seem 
anything but in accord with the 
law, with facts or with logic. Many 
times, the hands of the courts are 
tied by provisions of law. 

What is really needed is that the 
codes be pruned of their inadequate 
or dead provisions. When this is 
done, the way is opened for greatly 
improved handling of such issues in 
the courts. 





Flower and the Arena: 
Purpose and Content 


By H. F. Cline 


In his first article on Flower and the Arena, 
in the June, 1940, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Mr. Cline described the history and philosophy 
of this influential American editor and his maga- 
zine. Here he details methods and matter. 


ENJAMIN Orange Flower ful- 

filled the dream of his life by 
founding the Arena in the closing 
months of 1889. By 1890 he was 
“already the center of a scattered 
yet related group of come-outers of 
all minds, moods and opinions, 
whose pens were racing over paper, 
composing declarations in defense 
of dearly beloved theories. His desk 
overflowed with articles of protest 
from every state in the Union.”’ 
Not only as contributor of some two 
hundred fifty essays of his own but 
also as a middleman dealing in ideas 
of others, Flower did his best to put 
a more solid foundation under the 
Progress he believed in. He was a 
master of ceremonies, conducting a 
Chautauqua in type, introducing to 
ready audiences those who had mes- 
sages to impart or moral tales to 
unfold. Always personally in the 
thick of the fight for freedom, he 
found time to cheer struggling 
bands around him, to recruit new 
talent. 

Although Flower made the Arena 
a platform from which reformers of 
all creeds and persuasions might 
raise their voices, it was primarily 


1H. Garland, Roadside Meetings (New 
York: 1930), 176—-177. 


a magazine on the world scene. It 
was shaped in considerable part by 
material other than the special 
pleadings of Flower and his fellow 
evangels. Flower’s first task was to 
make his magazine as good as or 
better than his competitors’ by of- 
fering intellectual wares similar to 
those of Forum, North American 
and Outlook. Once a public was 
wooed by such methods, he could 
implant the seeds of progressivism 
and radicalism. He had to give read- 
ers customary biography and fiction 
that they would imbibe doctrines of 
Single Tax and Direct Legislation. 
A reform journal, the Arena per- 
force was a review. The double 
strand, general topical alignment 
and particular pleas for change, was 
basic. It can be discerned in one of 
Flower’s recurring affirmations of 
aims: 


Our conscientious purpose in the 
future, as in the past, will be to make 
the Arena a great review of the best 
thought of the age, fair, progressive, 


just and liberal, encouraging the 
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in the van of the world’s onward 

marching workers.’ 

Both as an editor and as a mes- 
siah, Flower brought his magazine 
into line with what his brothers in 
America and Europe were doing, for 
the growing tendency was fusion of 
the two functions. Magazines every- 
where were pricking up their ears. 
E. H. Blair, who classified the top- 
ical interests of 8,423 periodicals of 
England, America, France, Italy, 
Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, found that almost two- 
thirds of the interests of these coun- 
tries were centered upon six or sev- 
en main topics. The greatest in- 
crease in space was given to what 
he termed “Humanities” — labor 
questions, socialism, social sciences 
and philanthropy.’ Blair also found 
the literary stamp disappearing from 
reviews as government officials, poli- 
ticlans, engineers, actresses, physi- 
cians and other specialists were draft- 
ed to bare all for a curious public. 
There was a marked increase in treat- 
ment of controversial subjects by the 
impartial and revealing method of 
symposia. 

With the exception of articles on 
travel, to which the Arena paid only 
fleeting attention, its interests in 
the main were those found by Blair 
to be the leading trends. Ranking 
high in American and English perio- 

+e III, xxi (Dec., 1890). 

E. H. Blair, “An Excursion Among the 
Periodicals " Andover Review, XVIII, 
147-154 (Aug., se. “The rights and 
needs of labor, the eight-hour day, profit 
sharing, the churches’ duties towa the 
poor, scientific charity, the work of the 
Salvation Army—these and like topics are 
being di the world Bo with grow- 
ing enthusiasm. . The friends of social 
progress and reform may well be encour- 
ag a the attitude of popular thought.” 
cf. F. L. Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, 1741— (incomplete, 8 v. to 


aot. New York: 1980, 1988), III, 805-315; 
nger, The Rise of the 


M. esi 
1678-1898, (New York: 1988), 200-201. 
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dicals was the topic Humanities, 
closely trailed by Religion and 
Government, preceded by Biography 
and Science. The space the Arena 
gave to Humanities was twice the 
average for all periodicals, 20.1 per 
cent compared to 10 per cent. And 
although not unique, its crusading 
spirit was undoubtedly better de- 
veloped than most of its fellow 
journals. Blair’s summary of the 
general trends in periodicalism well 
apply to the Arena alone: 

The most notable characteristic of 
to-day’s periodical literature is its in- 
tense vitality. . . . In the work of 
our great poets and philosophers we 
saw Promethus bringing the sacred 
fire from heaven; in the record of the 
world’s life from month to month we 
see him bound to the rock of Neces- 
sity, torn unceasingly by Oppression, 
Misery and Doubt, and we straight- 
way begin to devise some plan for re- 
leasing him from the torment. 


NCE while seeking advertisers 
(that he didn’t seem to get), 
Flower answered his own question 
“What Class of People Does the 
Arena Reach?” by listing them: 
It reaches families that can buy 
what they want. 
It reaches a class of intelligent 
people. 
It reaches people of all shades of 
religious belief. 
It reaches persons who appreciate 
a live magazine that is up with the 
times.‘ 
Working within the self-established 
limits, Flower appealed first to a 
neglected half of the population. A 
cardinal feature of the Arena was 
care that the feminine half of the 
world would be allowed words in its 
own behalf. Both as contributors 
one Pa ag | ng a 
Flower’s first ——' ee was safe, for 


his magazine cost $5 yearly or 50 cents 
monthly. 
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and readers, women played leading 

parts in shaping the magazine. 

Early its editor boasted that 
no great review in the world has given 
anything like the space to contribu- 
tions from women, or articles of in- 
terest to women as the Arena. Indeed, 
until its appearance, women to a t 
extent had been ignored by the ead 
ing reviews. We are, however, delighted 
to note some of the slow coaches are 
now waking up to the importance of 
giving women a fair hearing. This 
alone is an important work which we 


believe the Arena is chiefly respon- 
sible for.® 


For a short time a woman, Helen 
Gardener, was co-editor of the Arena. 
Of the nearly eight hundred con- 
tributors to the first twenty vol- 
umes, almost a quarter were women.° 

Great names in the feminist 
movements as well as less publicized 
leaders were constantly writing for 
the magazine. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Frances Russell, Mary Liver- 
more, Anna Howard Shaw, Helen 
Campbell, Abby Morton Diaz, Mary 
Jane Croly, the Countess of Aber- 
deen were but some of the better 
known names in the Arena’s pages. 
They wrote under no editorial re- 
straint. Astounded that an editor 
dared accept, even solicited and left 
uncensored, articles on equal suf- 
frage, Mary Livermore called on 
Flower after his first such request, 
to view the phenomenon. 

Both men and women wrote on 
Woman’s relations with social, poli- 
tical, economic, literary and moral 
spheres. Clubs, divorce, education, 
wages, working conditions, social 

5 Arena, V, liii—liv Gey, 1892); Flow- 
er, Progressive Men, chs. XV, XXXVIII. 
Cf. Mott, Magazines, 64-67, 139-144, 
348-854, II, 46-59, Ili, 94-103; A Tassin, 
The Magazine in "America, 176-177. ps 
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status of women (past, present, 
future), their work as artists, jour- 
nalists, actresses, even as mechanics, 
were among the themes. Typical 
articles were “Is Feminine Bohem- 
ianism a Failure?”, “The American 
Girl: Her Faults and Virtues,” “The 
Woes of the New York Working 
Girl” and “The New Woman of the 
New South.” Even the marriage bed 
was not sacrosanct; a common plea 
was for the “welcome” child, asking 
husbands to restrain their enthusi- 
asm for the wife’s sake, or that of 
the race, for it was believed a child 
conceived in lust was weaker than 
its brethren, bred in mutual desire. 
So great was the enthusiasm en- 
gendered by its woman readers that 
it carried them beyond the maga- 
zine’s confines into two crusades, 
headed by Flower under the aegis of 
the Arena: concerted agitation for 
rational feminine dress and for en- 
action of proper age-of-consent laws. 
Of the two, the dress reform move- 
ment was earlier and had the wider 
historical background, for fashion 
long has been the vulnerable target 
of fervid reformers like Flower. 
Opening with a fusillade of articles 
illustrated by diagrams and pictures 
emphasizing his beliefs about fash- 
ion’s slavery, he rammed home his 
point that “there is no good reason 
why woman, who should above all 
things have her body free, should be 
unnaturally pressed by corsets, 
weighed down by heavy skirts, 
rendered miserable by pull-backs, 
and made wretched by long drag- 
ging dresses.”* Symposia were 
printed wherein men and women, 
clergymen, doctors, artists, baronets 
and old line reformers like May 


7 Arena, Ill, xxi (Feb., 1891). 
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Wright Sewall presented facts, theo- 
ries and some evidence. Many pages 
were aimed at proving “whalebone 
prisons” and “street sweepers” un- 
hygienic, dangerous to soul and 
body, morally, financially and so- 
cially undesirable, unpatriotic and 
wholly obnoxious artistically. That 
“women cannot have brains till they 
have ankles” was a recurring tocsin. 
Clothes of college women and of 
other nations were commented on in 
detail. Frances Russell, Laura Lee, 
Grace Greenwood and others helped 
Flower distribute the patterns for 
artistic, healthful, scientific feminine 
attire (toga-like) he and his wife 
designed. Feminine crusaders who 
wore the clothes bicycling about 
Boston, and to the Chicago World’s 
Fair, reported in Arena absence of 
jeers from small boys. At the Expo- 
sition, Lucy Stone and May Wright 
Sewall used Arena articles as texts 
for rebutting criticism. Frances 
Russell’s paper on “Woman’s Dress” 
was basis for discussion before the 
National Council of Women at 
Washington; similar essays contri- 
buted by women in France, Eng- 
land and all parts of the United 
States aroused much comment. 
Marylend Normal School purchased 
for distribution to each of its girl 
graduates seventy-five copies of 
Flower’s polemical “Fashion’s 
Slaves.” * It is hard to judge whether 
there was any tangible result from 
the agitation, but historically, at 
least, Flower’s prediction that 
bicycles would effectively change 
women’s dress and thus aid the re- 
formers was a judicious one. 





8 Arena, VIII, xxv (July, 1898). Flower 
wrote much on this topic. See “Parisian 
Fashionable Folly,” “Next S Forward 
for Women,” etc., Arena II-VIII. For pic- 
tures of rational dress see ibid., II, 
180-144, IX, 816-828 (1898-1894). 








More readily measured are the 
results of the movement to promote 
age-of-consent laws. Inspired by an 
earlier (1885) crusade W. T. Stead 
had conducted in England, Flower 
felt contemporary American state 
laws allowing girls legally to consent 
to intercourse before eighteen years 
were a moral blot on civilization. 
The basis on which he fought, 
simplified, was that, under existing 
laws, girls reached the age at which 
age-of-consent laws did not protect 
them before they could protect 
themselves. By raising the age limit 
to eighteen, Flower wished to class 
all girls under that age as minors, 
carnal knowledge of whom was a 
felony punishable by heavy penal- 
ties. Inviolability of minors would 
be protected by the State. “The low 
state of morals of a people that 
tolerate law which places the age of 
consent (to her ruin) on the part 
of a girl at from seven to sixteen 
years,” he wrote in 1891, “that the 
lust of men may be gratified, is one 
of the most deplorable spectacles 
of our present Christian civiliza- 
tion.” ° 

Later in the Arena’s career when 
this idea filled the sails of reform, 
the “conspiracy of silence” was 
shattered by articles, letters and pic- 
tures. Accompanied by a model law 
drawn up by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which shared 
the glory with the Arena, letters 
were written to “every individual 
of the nearly nine thousand legis- 
lators of the country, asking each 
personally to give his reasons for 
objecting to the passage of such a 
bill.” So reported Flower’s co- 
general, Helen Gardener.” The an- 


® Arena, III, xxi (Feb., 1891). 
1 Arena, Xi, xxx (April, 1895). 
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swers pro and con were printed in 
the Arena, as were discussions of the 
question written by leaders in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Writers, 
contrary to the notion usually held 
of the nice nineties, were brutally 
frank in mentions of sex. Scientific 
but devastatingly explicit physiolo- 
gical, emotional and mental discus- 
sions of it appeared. Few dared op- 
pose a bill putting chastity above 
property, for a favorite argument 
of proponents was that, inasmuch 
as girls normally were not allowed 
control of real property until eigh- 
teen, they should not be permitted 
to “bargain with their virtue”— 
community and race property. 
Monthly the Arena featured a 
“black list” of states still moral 
defaulters. The degree to which they 
fell below its ideal eighteen-year 
limit was indicated by size of type 
and heaviness of mourning bands 
around their names. The result was 
that “when we closed our campaign, 
six states had joined Wyoming and 
Kansas in passing laws raising the 
age of consent to eighteen years.” ™ 


MPORTANT as they were, wom- 

en were but one of the special 
classes the Arena sought to amuse 
and elevate. Another was the urban 
dwellers. Rural constituencies had 
figured largely in its pro-Populist- 
Bryan campaigning. As one of the 
resolute torchbearers for people’s 
rights, Flower had opened his pages 
to Tom Watson, James B. Weaver 
and the Great Commoner himself, 
as well as to minority reports from 
Annie Diggs, the Vrooman boys and 
a number of others who confirmed 
Hamlin Garland’s staff reports of 
disaffection on the farms. 


“1 Flower, Progressive Men, 124. 
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Flower, born a Midwesterner, 
understood the necessity for raising 
“less corn and more hell,” but he 
had spent much of his life in cities. 
He comprehended the changes trace- 
able to urban imperialism and popu- 
lation shifts. He and most of his 
contributors accepted the city as a 
fact, realizing that a “back to the 
farm” movement and their beloved 
Progress did not coincide. As one 
Arena writer stated, lamenting de- 
clining rural journalism, “Once in 
sight of a city, it is like seizing an 
electric wire. No matter how much 
you want to, you are unable to let 
it go.”* 

Of all the problems that yawned 
before Americans, Flower thought 
that one of the greatest was religion. 
It is significant that the first article 
in the opening number of the Arena 
(December, 1889) was M. J. Sav- 
age’s “Agencies That Are Working 
a Revolution in Theology.” Besides 
Flower, who wrote on “Jesus or 
Caesar?” themes, a high percentage 
of contributors came from the 
clergy. They differed radically among 
themselves, but no denomination, 
faith nor creed, however exotic, was 
excluded. Rabbi Solomon Schindler 
could be found between Episcopal 
Canon Freemantle and Catholic 
Bishop Spaulding. The Reverends 
T. E. Allen, M. J. Savage, Lyman 
Abbott and other such names ap- 
peared. Growing rationality stem- 
ming from science, impact of the 
evolutionary hypothesis, Higher Cri- 
ticism, lessening dogmaticism attri- 
butable in part to a belief in pro- 
gress, reports from missionaries and 
such books as “The World’s Ten 
Great Religions” (among which 

J. L. Wright, “ Over- 


and 
supply,” Arena, XX, 622 (Nov.—Dec., 
1898). 
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was Christianity) were reflected in 
Arena pages, together with other 
influences tending to undermine 
traditional beliefs. W. E. Manley, 
C. H. Kidder and George St. Clair 
wrote encouragingly on the disap- 
pearance of the myth about Hell; 
others redefined God or exalted the 
Son, demonstrating that the Divine 
Plan did not envisage cessation of 
advance either in this world or the 
next. Religions of other lands were 
thoroughly treated, from Judaism 
to Mohammedism, and increasing 
tolerance was spurred by reports of 
the World Congress of Religions. 
Typically, an argument was waged 
in Arena symposia to determine 
whether the Columbian Exposition 
should open and remain open on 
Sundays. Biographies of leading 
clergymen were featured, although 
tributes to an arch-agnostic like 
Colonel Robert A. Ingersoll might 
be contiguous. With its passion for 
freedom in all spheres, the Arena 
shrilled warningly when heresy trials 
threatened the freedom of the pulpit. 

Toward the end of the century, 
and continuing through remaining 
volumes, Christian Science, New 
Thought and Christian Spiritualism 
carried on the tradition that Mme. 
Blavatsky’s Theosophy and Felix 
Adler’s Ethical Culture had earlier 
ushered in. Important and com- 
pletely treated as these topics were, 
Flower held that the most important 
duty religious leaders had before 
them was to make their creeds real. 
“Christianity must take off its kid 
gloves and meet these people as 
man to man,” Arena pages trum- 
peted, “or they will rot in the slums 
of our present civilization.” The 
magazine must have performed a 


18 Arena, III, xxii (April, 1891). 
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valuable service as clearing house 
for ideas of socially minded Chris- 
tians, for, if a contemporary is to 
be believed, there were few other 
periodicals to which they could 
turn. “The average American, seek- 
ing to better his earthly condition, 
would as soon search Alaska for 
orange groves or Hades for an ice 
crop as turn to the religious press 
in a crisis like the present. . . . [It] 
has failed to get a grip upon the 
part of humanity which is most 
earnestly working and praying for 
more Christlike social conditions.” “ 

Flower leaned heavily on clergy- 
men in his strenuous efforts to clear 
Boston’s slums, and it was largely 
through their help that public opin- 
ion was stirred to investigation and 
remedial legislation. Characteristi- 
cally, though, the Arena ran several 
crusades of its own; it established 
funds to aid unemployed, poverty- 
stricken, spiritually helpless dwellers 
in “civilization’s infernos” when 
readers began writing Flower asking 
him what they could do to alleviate 
conditions he pointed out. In one 
instance, he records, a little girl was 
so impressed by his “Froth and 
Dregs” article that she forthwith 
gave painting lessons to raise money 
for a donation to the Arena Fund.” 
Another call was to erect a training 
school and home for orphans, an- 
other to buy a dwelling for a penni- 
less minister. In monthly accountings 
of the various funds in the Arena 
Supplements one may see the appeal 
the magazine had. Dollars, quarters 
and dimes poured in from all states 
of the Union, as well as from sub- 

“The Rev. R. E. Bisbee, ates 
Press and Social Reforms,” ibid., XX, 
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scribers in Mexico, Canada, even 
Hawaii. 

Another cause near Flower’s heart 
was that of education. Besides 
pleading for coeducation and in- 
dustrial training for women, he in- 
veigled leaders like C. W. Eliot and 
E. B. Andrews to supplement oc- 
casional essays of Solomon Schind- 
ler, W. T. Harris (United States 
Commissioner of Education), W. L. 
Garver and James Rodes Buchanan. 
So impressed was Flower with the 
latter’s contributions that he marked 
the articles and sent them to teach- 
ers. The Arena, as in the case of 
religion, kept its outposts on the 
qui vive to prevent abridgement of 
academic freedom, threatened by 
churches and Wall Street, according 
to the fiery articles. A hue and cry 
was raised whenever cases were 
found; the symposium on “George 
D. Herron, the Man and His Work” 
was a typical instance. 

Changes in curricula and methods 
were suggested by contributors. An 
example was Rabbi Schindler’s pro- 
posal that history, like religion, be 
taught at home; Protestant and 
Catholic interpretations of the Re- 
formation, he said, merely created 
undesirable friction in public schools. 
Flower at one time believed Vola- 
piik, the new world language (fore- 
runner and contemporary of Es- 
peranto) should be taught in public 
schools, possibly as a means foster- 
ing the brotherhood of man.” As 
readers and writers, the educators 
received much attention in the 
Arena, for they had in charge the 
citizens of the morrow, lifestuff of 

Arena, V, 
ready it is vans ta an 
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the New Day, toward which so 
much of its material was oriented. 


LOSELY connected with religion 

and education was science— 
pure, applied and pseudo. “This is 
the era of science, which is the 
source of advancement and Truth,” 
keynoted the first volume.” Harvard 
and Tufts professors like N. S. 
Shaler and E. A. Dolbear shared 
pages with doctors of all hues, anti- 
vivisectionists, faith healers and 
spiritual and psychical researchers. 
Flower saw no reason why he should 
accept blindly mere physical science 
which could not adequately explain 
the miracle of a caterpillar becoming 
a butterfly, and reject less conven- 
tional disciplines with equally in- 
explicable phenomena. Inevitably, 
though, reformers became aware of 
the wonders of the more orthodox 
sciences, and were eager to use the 
new agencies to regenerate man- 
kind. There was much discussion of 
the Keeley cure for _inebriety. 
Whether tuberculars should marry, 
cures for Asiatic cholera, desir- 
ability of cremation, plans for a 
supreme court of surgery, the errors 
of vaccination were discussed in the 
same breath with Roentgen’s dis- 
coveries and Koch’s findings about 
consumption. 

One crusade centered about state 
discrimination between allopathic 
and homeopathic schools of medi- 
cine. Physicians and surgeons tilted 
lances with osteopaths, Christian 
Science healers and spiritualists over 
the state’s right to fasten one system 
of healing on the public by law. 
Flower favored socialized medicine 
with its lower fees, increased facili- 
ties for the masses. Astrology found 


17 Ibid., I, 452 (March, 1890). 
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its way into the Arena’s contents, 
for the policy of presenting all sides 
of any question held for science as 
for other subjects. 

Arena contributors placed great 
faith in application of the scientific 
method to many urban ills. An in- 
finite list of maladies required im- 
mediate attention: corrupt and in- 
efficient municipal government, sen- 
sational journalism that pandered 
rather than reported, saloons, even 
collection of garbage. Typical of 
Arena exposés was a series by Ralph 
Blankenburg on Philadelphia’s “ring” 
that compares favorably with work 
of other muckrakers in the 1900's. 
Leaders of civic virtue like the re- 
form mayors of Boston and De- 
troit, Josiah Quincy and H. S. 
Pingree, wrote from experience on 
“The Development of American 
Cities” and the “Problem of Muni- 
cipal Reform.” Difficulties and vic- 
tories in European centers like 
Glasgow, as well as in American 
experiments like that in Brookline 
(Mass.), were held up as models 
of what could be accomplished. 

America was eagerly peering be- 
yond its own shores, not only to 
see how foreign cities were econom- 
ically and scientifically ordered but 
also to broaden itself materially 
and mentally. One recurring and 
growing tendency in the Arena was 
to supplement data on world move- 
ments and municipal reform with 
information concerning life, customs, 
beliefs and religion peculiar to other 
nations. Afghanistan, Alaska, Ar- 
menia, Austria, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, the Netherlands and Russia 
were among the frontiers to which 
contributors made literary excur- 
sions. As early as 1890 J. H. Keat- 
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ley pointed to the unexploited gold 
fields of the Yukon. One strong in- 
ternational strand was the interest 
in things Japanese. The popularity 
of Lafcadio Hearn possibly led 
writers to point out “The Japan- 
esque Elements in the ‘Last Days 
of Pompeii’” and to detail Japanese 
home life, constitution and civil 
codes, but a different motive led 
them to examine “Japan as a Sea 
Power in the Pacific.” 

Keijiro Nakamura’s article en- 
titled “Hawaiian Annexation from 
a Japanese Viewpoint” and E. D. 
Weed’s “Our Duty in the Philip- 
pines” helped turn Arena eyes west- 
ward. A nice distinction between an 
ethical imperative and naked im- 
perialism had to be drawn, and such 
rhetorical questions as “Should Ha- 
waii be Annexed?” or “Would the 
Annexation of Mexico Be Desir- 
able?” indicated the drift of opin- 
ion. As early as 1896 the Arena ac- 
cepted advertising from friends of 
“Cuba Libre—all friends of progress 
and humanity are invited to con- 
tribute money and material... . the 
services of well-equipped parties are 
also solicited.” The Arena tried to 
offset the eagle’s scream by describ- 
ing the other side: “The Specter of 
Imperialism: A Menace,” for exam- 
ple. Even though the enthusiasm 
and patriotism engendered by Cuba’s 
fate could not be aroused over plans 
for freeing Armenia, the magazine 
inveighed against the “moral in- 
justices” of the Turks as well as of 
the Spaniards. 

At home, too, contributors found 
oppressed minorities. Writers an- 
swered self-imposed questions like 
“Are the People of the West Fanat- 
ics?” or “Is the West Discon- 
tented?” They explained why In- 
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dians left their reservations, and 
why the suggestion of disappear- 
ance of that group was a fallacy. 
Mormons, irrigation in the North- 
west and municipal affairs in Cali- 
fornia stretched Arena topics across 
the country. W. A. Dromgoole, now 
forgotten as the prolific “Charles 
Dickens of the South,” combined 
morality and dialect in setting forth 
the life of the lowly in Tennessee, 
her girlhood home. 

Below the Mason and Dixon line 
there were many sparks firing the 
inflammable consciences of Arena 
contributors. On the whole they ac- 
cepted the South’s statement that it 
was American, and they listened 
to voices from the New Woman of 
the New South, but what appeared 
most regularly were discussions of 
the Negro problem. Both whites and 
blacks wrote, basing their arguments 
and solutions cn backgrounds vary- 
ing from ex-confederate to ex- 
Abolitionist. Extreme points of view 
treated the Negro on one hand as 
a black Saxon, on the other as an 
inferior animal, racially below white, 
red, and yellow on the evolutionary 
scale. Wade Hampton, Tom Wat- 
son, Willis Boughton and Professor 
W. S. Scarborough brought forth 
divergent sentiments; the Negroes 
were represented by men like T. T. 
Fortune, who wrote on “The Afro- 
American” and was pictured in the 
front of the Arena. Systematically 
and constantly Flower opposed 
lynching. 

Other contributors wrote about 
minorities segregated not by color 
but by habits. Reformers fluttered 
to the Arena like moths to a flame. 
Preachers, economists and crusaders 
wrote about the Demon Rum. Dis- 


cussions of the state dispensary plan, 
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the “unholy alliance among brew- 
eries, brothels and boodlers,” seared 
much paper. Henry George advo- 
cated free spirits for all; ministers 
harried vinous passages from the 
Bible, and an occasional W.C.T.U. 
article added fuel to the fire. 


LTHOUGH special pleas of all 
sorts were heard in the Arena, 
it stormily sailed its course as a 
review, printing biography, travel 
articles and fiction. But even these 
salutes to orthodoxy were tinged 
with the purposeful spirit peculiarly 
the Arena’s. Biography became the 
noble story of notable reform or 
moral leaders: Emerson, Browning, 
Wendell Phillips, Victor Hugo, Tom 
Paine and similar apostles of liberty 
and individualism. Fiction, as noted 
in a previous article,” was almost 
wholly didactic. Stephen Crane ap- 
peared as an urban local colorist, 
writing about men hungry and wait- 
ing, or an ominous baby, slum- 
reared. Hamlin Garland, still smell- 
ing of manure, pricked the bubble 
of rural romanticism, lauded popu- 
lism. 

Dramatic and literary criticism 
was iconoclastic. In early numbers 
a long series of papers and symposia 
on the Bacon-Shakespeare contro- 
versy subjected the Bard to a form 
of Higher Criticism, and brought 
into Arena pages many mutually 
exclusive classes of men and women. 
Edmund Gosse, Ignatius Donnelly, 
O. B. Frothingham, A. A. Adee, the 
Marquise of Lorne argued with men 
like one A. B. Brown, who declared 
that Shakespeare was an irrespon- 
sible medium, taking dictation from 
the Occult. Art, in the form of 

18H. F. Cline, “Ben Flow- 


jamin 
er and the Arena, 1889-1909,” Jounwat- 
ism Quagreaty, XVII<139 (June, 1940). 
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sculpture, drama, painting received 
much the same treatment. There 
were, in fine, few topics that at one 
time or another the Arena did not 
treat, nor did there remain many 
large groups in the cities or on the 
farms in the East, West, North or 
South that it did not impinge upon 
in its appeals for human betterment. 
Because many of the Arena’s 
minorities had reform and organiza- 
tional tendencies, it was not sur- 
prising to find them joined together 
in Arena Clubs. Spontaneously, first 
in New Orleans, then in Meade, 
Kan., and finally all over the coun- 
try, Arena Clubs appeared. Their 
influence in villages like Meade can 
be seen from a report in the local 
paper: “Such an organization can 
be made interesting and instructive, 
and is especially desirable in a small 
town where opportunities for mental 
culture are limited.” * Most were like 
the Young Women’s Arena Club of 
Philadelphia, which had as its ideal 
“a happy world and a perfected hu- 
manity—ignorance displaced by sci- 
ence, poverty abolished and co- 
operation made universal.” Toward 
these ends the lasses studied Single 
Tax literature, American history 
and “general literature.” ” The first 
Arena Club, in New Orleans, had an 
elaborate and extended organization, 
with club colors, flower (pansy) 
and much promise. Flower encour- 
aged growth of clubs, not so much 
as an advertising scheme but as step 
toward the New Day. He suggested 
they change their names to “Leagues 
of Love” or “Federations of Justice,” 
lest they share the opprobrium that 
now and then bespattered the Arena 
be, April 6, ~—" aes in Arena, 


vill, ee F (June, 1 
* Ibid., IX, 548-552 (March, 1894). 
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for its radicalism. In all there were 
perhaps sixty or eighty of these 
local clubs. 

The next step beyond the local 
club stage was taken in forming 
the Union for Practical Progress, 
which more or less federated the 
smaller bodies. It was distinct from, 
yet sponsored by, the Arena, and 
most of its officers were staff corre- 
spondents of the magazine. Monthly 
bulletins, programs for discussion, 
bibliographies on controversial issues 
were sent out from its national 
headquarters in the Arena office. 
Lecturers were provided who toured 
the country, speaking before local 
groups; for awhile Hamlin Garland 
earned his bread that way. The 
U. P. P. also founded a mail order 
university, somewhat along the lines 
of the abortive one Cosmopolitan 
magazine launched. In some cities 
the local branch of the Union, fed- 
erating municipal clubs, replaced 
the council of clergymen; in others 
merely was auxiliary to it. It is al- 
most impossible to determine effects 
of the U. P. P.’s efforts at social and 
moral alleviation. 

To focus the widespread interests 
of the Arena, and to illustrate its 
propagandistic fervor working 
through collateral agencies, a vol- 
ume of the magazine in its heyday 
can be taken as typical. For instance 
some of the articles, stories and 
poems in the eleventh volume, run- 
ning from December, 1894, through 
February, 1895, were: 

“The Real Significance of the World’s 

Parliament of Religions” 

“Guy de Maupassant,” by Leo Tol- 

stoy 

“Wellsprings and Feeders of Immor- 

tality” (two articles by Flower) 


“A Woman in the Camp,” by Hamlin 
Garland 
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“Christian Missions in India as 
Viewed by an Eastern Scholar” 
“Our Little Neighbor in the East— 

Japan” 
“Lust Fostered by Legislation” 
fag cee Telepathy” 
‘The Sweating System in Philadel- 


“Penology in Europe and America” 

“The President’s Cun Currency Plan,” by 
W. J. Bryan 

“The Coming Triennial Meeting of 
the Council of Women,” by the 
Countess of Aberdeen 

“The New Woman in the New South” 

—_ Purity and the Double Stand- 


“Bimetallism and Legislation” 

“The Chicago Populist Campai 

Symposia: “The Abolition of wa” 
“America’s Shame” 


“Gambling and Speculation” 


Flower was proud of his review, 
for he felt that it was ably perform- 
ing its task as a reflector of the 
times, giving the American people 
discussions of problems they were 
interested in. But he took greater 
joy in pointing out that 

this review has never faltered in its 

allegiance to the cause of justice, or 

in its efforts to alleviate the suffer- 

ings of the and bring about a 

higher ity and a broader, more 

tolerant and humane spirit. It has 
exposed the horrible conditions in the 
slums of our great cities and has 
raised and disbursed several thousands 
of dollars among the exiles of society. 

It has been the agency through which 

several educational centers have been 

started. . aan and immoral legis- 
lation has been . . ably pointed out. 


Arena which finds no parallel in any 
other magazine is the systematic dis- 
cussion of root-problems of civiliza- 
tion—questions such as heredity, pre- 
natal and post-natal influence, the 
fundamentals of justice in social and 
economic conditions and the building 
of character. . . . These are questions 
upon which happiness and progress 


depend. The Arena has inaugurated 

an educational program along these 

lines. . . . This review appeals to the 
conscience of men and women of con- 
viction.” 

In these things, the Arena had 
but one goal, the New Day. Its 
greatness helped lend a dauntless- 
ness to courage, for “the battle we 
are engaged in is no personal con- 
test, it is a battle for progress all 
along the line of civilization.” 

Underlying and largely directing 
the Arena’s work was the personal- 
ity of Benjamin Orange Flower, 
master mechanic of dissent, whose 
faults and virtues gleam through 
the magazine’s triumphs and idio- 
cies. A twenty-four-hours-a-day liber- 
al, his sometimes sketchy ideas con- 
cerning his New Day were no match 
for his zeal in behalf of justice, 
freedom and happiness. The forty- 
one volumes of the Arena are shot 
through with his glowing pluck. He 
was an anomaly; he practiced what 
he preached. His wells of fervor never 
drained dry, even in the drought of 
personal tragedy, for continually 
they were being refreshed from the 
boundless reservoir of faith his 
creed furnished him: 

I believe that civilization—true and 
enduring civilization—waits on love 
and liberty; love in its broadest and 
highest significance, including justice, 
mercy and the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

. Love is the very soul of an ex- 
panding, upward moving civilization, 
while liberty is the condition essential 
to full-orbed development, growth 
and happiness. Hate and intolerance, 
being the antithesis of love and liberty, 


are fatal to progress and the larger 
life. From them issues no ray of light, 


_or germ of growth. 


" & Arena, XII, Ixxx-ixxi (May, 1895). 
= Flower, Progressive Men, 21-22. 
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Tue Storm Breaks. By Frederick 
T. Birchall. New York: Viking 
Press. 1940. 366 pp. $3.00. 


IGHT years ago I encountered 

Mr. Birchall. The meeting, 
brief and almost wordless, made me 
realize that he was a reporter, out 
on the prowl for news, and not a 
retired managing editor of the New 
York Times, rambling through Eu- 
rope cabling “think-pieces.” 

It was August 30, 1932, during a 
dramatic session of the Reichstag. 
The regular press gallery was more 
than comfortably filled, and some 
of us were accommodated in a side 
baleony. I had an aisle seat. Mr. 
Birchall puffed in, just in time for 
the show, and sat on the steps. 
Since I was sending only mailers, 
and also because I was some twenty 
years his junior, I urged him to take 
my seat. He declined. 

His book includes a chapter de- 
voted to that historic Reichstag 
session, the day that Goering was 
elected speaker—although that was 
only a minor event in the drama 
Mr. Birchall portrays so vividly. 
The writer of “The Storm Breaks” 
is pre-eminently a reporter. In the 
hurly-burly of competition he asked 
for no concessions on account of age 
or previous condition of servitude. 

This book combines effectively 
the chronological approach with the 
topical. Its purpose is to explain 
with objective evidence why Eu- 
rope’s peace was wrecked. “If any- 
one expects,” writes Mr. Birchall, 
“to find in these pages either my 
heart’s secrets or political sensations 
hitherto withheld from public ken, 
he would do best to put my story 
down now unread.” 

One does not learn much about 
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the author, except in relation to the 
panorama he depicts. His reasons 
for preferring democracy to dicta- 
torship are implicit in the evidence 
he piles up. His hatred gains force 
and expression as events unfold. By 
page 355, after he has watched 
evacuée children carrying their gas 
masks, objectivity is jettisoned, and 
he writes: “I cursed Hitler . . .” 

Of diplomatic secrets, perhaps 
there are none. But there is an in- 
finite amount of corroborative evi- 
dence, showing on whose shoulders 
the mantle of blame must rest. 
There are many human interest 
anecdotes, some piquant, many im- 
portant. Of prophecy there is little. 
But Mr. Birchall saw and wrote 
clearly enough to be justified in 
indulging in prophecy. As early as 
September, 1933, at the Nurnberg 
Parteitag, he wrote that Hitler was 
not a flash-in-the-pan, that revolt 
against Hitler was nonsense, and 
that the Nazis were not travelling 
the path to peace. 

Some readers may say: “Just an- 
other book by a foreign correspond- 
ent.” Maybeso, maybeso. I have 
read, in the past four years, nearly 
fifty. This I frankly put in the first 
four or five. It is evidence showing 
why Mr. Birchall won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1934. 

Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 


* * * 


Free Speech AND A Free Press. By 
Giles J. Patterson. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1939. xiv+ 
261 pp. $3.00. 


R. Patterson’s summary of the 
historical origins and develop- 

ment of the American constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of speech and 
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of the press fills a need long felt in 
the study of the history of American 
journalism. 

The immediate occasion for the 
book, according to its author, has 
been the centralization of power in 
the national government since the 
economic collapse of 1929. Economic 
and social problems have tended 
more and more to become political 
problems, and the individual liber- 
ties of citizens, including freedom 
of speech and of the press, tend, 
says Mr. Patterson, to become jeo- 
pardized by the central govern- 
ment’s attempts to solve them. 

The volume presents a very ade- 
quate summary of the historical 
origins of the concept of freedom of 
the press in England and in the 
American colonies based upon a re- 
view of material gathered from 
constitutional histories, political 
treaties and reports of state trials. 
Although it contains very little 
original historical research, it does 
gather in one volume most of the 
already existing material on the his- 
tory of freedom of discussion from 
the time of Socrates to that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Patterson divides his book 
into five parts: (1) The continental 
background, (2) the struggle for 
freedom of expression in England, 
(3) freedom of speech and of the 
press in the United States from 
colonial times down to the Espion- 
age Act, (4) a discussion of the 
legal interpretation of the constitu- 
tional guaranties, and (5) an inter- 
pretative discussion of the philo- 
sophical and legal problems involved 
in the conflict between freedom of 
discussion and stability of govern- 
ment and society. 

The author is a member of the 
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Jacksonville (Fla.) bar and has re- 
cently acted as chairman of the 
American Bar Asssociation’s Com- 
mittee on Cooperation Between Bar, 
Press and Radio. He maintains the 
traditional lawyer’s attitude toward 
the origins and constitutional basis 
of guaranties of individual freedom, 
as illustrated in his attempt to 
distinguish between the common law 
of England at the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and that of the 
American colonies. 

Mr. Patterson claims that the 
English law of seditious libel was 
never a part of our American heri- 
tage and that, moreover, the First 
Amendment to the federal Consti- 
tution expressly outlawed the intro- 
duction of any such principle into 
the American law. The Sedition Act 
of 1798, coming so soon after the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, is 
explained away on the ground that 
the Supreme Court did not have an 
opportunity to pass on its constitu- 
tionality. This point of view dis- 
regards the facts that in the lower 
courts its constitutionality went un- 
questioned and that at that period 
in our legal history the Supreme 
Court of the United States had not 
asserted the authority to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional. 

The author’s ten conclusions con- 
cerning liberty of the press are pri- 
marily sound. He maintains that 
freedom of speech has been enlarged 
by evolution, that the American 
colonists intended to extend their 
freedoms by coming to this country, 
that the common law of England 
was in consequence frequently liber- 
alized on the American continent, 
that the constitutional Bill of Rights 
puts a positive restraint on Congress 
and that this restraint extends be- 
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invasions as can be 
classed as “previous restraints,” 
that the Fourteenth Amendment 
offers an additional safeguard against 
the actions of state legislatures and, 
finally, that the sedition acts of 
1898 and 1917 were unconstitutional 
as peacetime measures. 
Freprick S. SIEBERT 

Northwestern University 
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History or JOURNALISM IN SAN 
Francisco. San Francisco: Federal 
Writers Project, WPA, Northern 
California. 1940. Vol. I, 95 pp.; 
Vol. II, 171 pp.; Vol. IV, 81 pp.; 
Vol. V, 64 pp. Mimeographed. 


PA shovel stories and third 

termite tales being what they 
are in these days of a heated cam- 
paign, one wonders at times, “What 
is the good of Federal work proj- 
ects?” 

Here is one answer, at least. For 
Washington and the WPA have com- 
bined to produce a writers’ project 
on the Pacific Coast which has made 
a substantial contribution to the 
literature of journalism. In this “His- 
tory of Journalism in San Francis- 
co” is presented the portrait in black 
and white of a city, the profile of the 
Golden Gate press. 

Four volumes have been issued in 
this biography of a city’s newspa- 
pers, four studies out of six. Un- 
fortunately the press run has been 
limited to 275 copies and the re- 
sults to date already have acquired 
a scarcity value. The original plan for 
the “History” called for the follow- 
ing sections: I, Foreign Journalism; 
II, Frontier Journalism; III, History 
of the San Francisco-Oakland News- 
paper Guild; IV, Trends in San 
Francisco Journalism; V, The Press 
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and the 1906 Fire; VI, Technological 
Growth and Evolution of Makeup 
of the San Francisco Press. 

Workers of the project, unem- 
ployed newspaper men and writers 
of the bay region, have completed 
volumes I, II, IV and V. Volumes 
III and VI have been prepared and 
are to be issued soon. “Foreign 
Journalism” is a detailed historical 
directory of the foreign language 
press of San Francisco. “Frontier 
Journalism” starts in 1846, about 
two months after the birth of the 
Californian, and carries the chroni- 
cle through the glittering gold rush 
days and the following decade of 
development. In “Trends in San 
Francisco Journalism” there is a 
vivid rekindling of the flames (and 
earth tremors) from which, like the 
phoenix from the ashes on its seal, 
San Francisco has risen once more 
on its seven hills. 

All the kaleidoscopic color of San 
Francisco’s crazy-quilt of foreign 
origins is reflected in the “Foreign 
Journalism” volume. Its staff of 
contributing writers has not at- 
tempted, however, to give a quali- 
tative appraisal of the Chinese, 
French, Hindu, Swiss and polyglot 
press. The material is presented in 
fifteen chapters, each a “survey of 
the founding, merger, suspension and 
resumption dates . . . with circula- 
tion records wherever available.” 
Such matters as editorial content and 
policies and the editorial personali- 
ties themselves are not discussed. It 
is a complete directory, however, 
and the tedious job of digging up 
facts has been handled efficiently, 
with the assistance of informed 
members of the present-day foreign 
language press. A useful appendix, 
listing all papers mentioned and 
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their dates, and a reference bibliogra- 
phy, included in the study, should 
be valuable aids for researchers. 

“Frontier Journalism” is a story 
which might be duplicated in aim 
but not in color in many communi- 
ties. San Francisco, one of the most 
colorful of the world’s great cities 
today, has a spectacular and glamor- 
ous past to which its editors and re- 
porters have contributed. Ambrose 
Bierce and Mark Twain, Fremont 
Older and the youthful Hearst, the 
De Young brothers — they fittingly 
followed the pioneer gentlemen of the 
press, Kemble and James King, of 
William and Frank Soule. From the 
Alta California to the Call-Bulletin, 
the papers rolled off the press with 
their gold rush bulletins and dia- 
mond raffle ads. Vigilantes and duels 
—for the publisher operated in those 
days with pistol as well as pen— 
flaunt themselves across the col- 
umns. The volume is not all roman- 
tic yarning; there is plenty of sober 
fact and historical narrative, docu- 
mented by footnotes and reliable 
sources. But no amount of serious 
scholarship can dull the sparkling 
brilliance of days and lives that re- 
fused to be repressed. In this vol- 
ume, also, appendices listing papers 
and giving newspaper genealogies, 
bibliographies and indices serve as 
guides to more thorough examina- 
tion. 

In many ways, the fourth volume, 
“Trends,” is the most stimulating 
of the set. It presents page after 
page of tables, based on hours of 
columnar measurement and figuring, 
covering the following studies: Part 
I, General Measurement and Size of 
San Francisco Newspapers, 1870- 
19388— number of pages per issue, 
growth in size of Sunday papers, 
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depth, width and number of col- 
umns of pages, use of illustrations; 
Part II, Distribution of Space for 
News and Ads—measurement of 
news and advertising columns and 
tabulation of different types such 
as local, state, crime and govern- 
ment by categories; Part III, Circu- 
lation Trends. The editors of this 
volume are rightfully modest in 
their claims as to the validity of 
their conclusions. The method used 
in accumulating their figures, meas- 
urement of two separate copies of 
each newspaper for each of seven 
decades, raises doubt at once as to 
the adequacy of the sample. The 
editors, however, are quite aware of 
this shortcoming and make appro- 
priate reservations. The study is 
presented as a pioneer attempt of 
its kind, whereas similar research 
work has been carried out in a num- 
ber of schools of journalism for a 
number of years. Many more inter- 
esting findings also are not present- 
ed in “Trends” due to failure to 
carry the tabulations a step farther 
—to figure out totals, means and 
medians. Attempts to classify by 
categories are deceptive and some- 
times treacherous. Credit must be 
given, however, for an earnest effort 
in a laborious and exacting field. A 
helpful appendix gives a careful ac- 
count of “Field and Clerical Meth- 
odology.” 

In the fifth volume, dealing with 
the great fire which swept San Fran- 
cisco in April, 1906, a single author 
is given the honor of presenting the 
scenes of those horror-stricken hours. 
Russell Quinn, the writer, has done 
a noteworthy job of narration, re- 
telling the story of ruined presses, 
crumbling columns and the un- 
daunted reconstruction of the shaken 














city. Quinn gives the publishers full 
credit for their contributions dur- 
ing the disaster — continued publica- 
tion without suspension, enterprising 
news coverage without hysteria and 
with accuracy its aim, courageous 
return to the process of rebuilding. 
He does score the proprietors as 
well as other business men of San 
Francisco for their insistence on 
rushing new buildings up without 
sufficient regard for civic planning 
and beauty in the future. The ac- 
count is spiced with frequent quotes 
from contemporary papers and is 
bulwarked by many facts and de- 
tails, not made generally public be- 
fore. In fact, many of the gaps in 
John P. Young’s “History of Cali- 
fornia Journalism,” published in 
1915, are filled to great advantage. 

Not only the contents but the 
format of this series reflect credit 
on its sponsors, the federal govern- 
ment, the San Francisco-Oakland 
Newspaper Guild and the San Fran- 
cisco Junior College Department of 
English and Journalism. The volumes 
are mimeographed neatly, given ar- 
tistic frontispieces and chapter pages, 
illustrated with photostatic repro- 
ductions of early and historic front 
pages and bound in stiff cardboard 
covers. As supervisor of the project, 
Emerson L. Daggett deserves a lion’s 
share of the credit. 

Such studies form an invaluable 
contribution not only to the field of 
journalism but also to the broader 
study of social science. Although this 
series is not yet completely rounded, 
the four volumes show what can and 
should be done in every major Amer- 
ican city. 

James L. C. Forp 
University of California 
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I’ve Mer tue Forxs You’ve Reap 
Asout. By Labert St. Clair. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1940. 308 pp. $2.50. 


F you spend much time mourning 

for the good old days, Labert 
St. Clair’s book will make you very 
homesick and very happy. His is a 
bright, nostalgic opus of gentle days 
and, from a contemporaneous per- 
spective, of gentle men. St. Clair 
knows how to spin a yarn, how to 
give you a halcyonic perspective. 

His book is distinguished for two 
reasons: It is a newspaper confes- 
sional, but he does not always pre- 
sent himself as the hero of every 
anecdote; secondly, he doesn’t pre- 
tend to know all the answers. He 
admits that he has been “scooped,” 
that many of his “exclusives” were 
accidental or coincidental. You’ve 
got to like a man like that. 

A sardonic nickname “Sprint,” 
bestowed upon him because he was 
so slow, stuck, and was literally 
translated by editors. St. Clair 
therefore lived up to the literal 
translation. He was born in Veed- 
ersburg, Indiana, 50 years ago, de- 
voted his boyhood to meeting trav- 
eling salesmen and to studying rail- 
road timetables. From one itinerant, 
he learned and remembered an as- 
tonishing fact of life: “Never give 
a woman anything she can’t eat and 
never make love out of an ink bot- 
tle.” His book is filled with gay 
things like that. 

His journalistic career with the 
Danville (Ind.) Democrat, with the 
Chicago Inter Ocean under the spec- 
tacular Walter Howey, with the 
Kansas City Star and with the As- 
sociated Press was distinguished. He 
feels slightly remorseful about cer- 
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tain aspects of picture-snatching 
journalism and of the what-the-hell- 
of-it techniques of a rowdy Chicago 
era. Question: Was there ever a 
non-rowdy Chicago era? 

His last dozen years have been 
devoted to publicity work for Mr. 
Collier (advertising and hotels) and 
to private promotion. His work in 
putting over the successive Liberty 
loans of World War I was also 
notable. He admits that weeks were 
devoted to devising such slogans as 
“Sure, We’ll Finish the Job” for the 
Victory loan. I wish he had put 
half that time in selecting an appro- 
priate title for his book. 

Obviously, many of “the folks 
you’ve read about” are unimportant. 
These, strangely enough, seem to be 
the most human and exciting of all 
his characters. The headline figures 
with whom he was intimate now 
seem, for the most part, to be foot- 
noters. 

St. Clair perpetuates the myth 
that every metropolitan newspaper 
man wants to own a country week- 
ly; defends, at this late date, life in 
Manhattan. Concerning contempo- 
raneous affairs, he is inarticulate 
save for the insertion, frequently but 
where it does not obtrude, of anti- 
New Deal sentiments. 

A chapter entitled “Little Bits 
About Big Men,” wherein he sum- 
marizes his opinion of present sen- 
ators, is unnecessary, unimportant 
and irrelevant. Then, after resisting 
valiantly for fifteen chapters the 
temptation which besets the self- 
made man—that of admiring his 
own creator— Mr. St. Clair, alas, 
does ponder too much on his umbili- 
cus. 

So skip the last two chapters, for- 
get the title and take the book in 
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stride. You will enjoy it greatly and 
it will give you and your students 
some idea of a lively, competent, 
admirable newspaper man and of 
an era in which he flourished. 

Max R. GrossMAN 
Boston University 


* * * 


Press Pass. By Kathleen Ann 
Smallzried. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 1940. 340 pp. 
$3.00. 


ISS Smallzried writes, in a 
feminine and somewhat di- 
dactic version of the Hecht-Mac- 
Arthur tradition, of her seven years 
on the South Bend News-Times, 
which suspended publication at the 
close of 1938. Although her publish- 
er says she wrote the book “because 
she loathes newspaper films,” it 
seems reasonable to believe that 
possible sale to high school seniors, 
journalism school sophomores and 
motion picture executives bulked 
large in the plans of those who ac- 
cepted the manuscript. 

Starting as high school reporter 
for a newspaper in Wabash, Ind., 
Miss Smallzried worked briefly aft- 
er graduation on the staff of the 
paper, which seems to have been re- 
markable chiefly for its Ku Klux 
Klan backing and the intramural 
lovemaking of some of its staff. 

On the News-Times she spent her 
seven years doing obituaries, spell- 
ing bees, society and clubs, soap- 
box derbies, conventions and fea- 
tures, with an occasional thrilling 
contact with the fringes of a crime, 
accident or fire story or the report- 
ing of a Notre Dame football game. 
After two preliminary chapters in- 
troducing herself and the News- 
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Times staff, the author has in the 
main organized the rest of the book 
by chapters covering her work on 
various runs or specific assignments. 
What Kay Smallzried did, thought, 
saw, wrote, read is poured helter- 
skelter into that rough framework, 
along with what other reporters 
told her and what they wrote that 
she liked. She pays many debts of 
gratitude or appreciation and set- 
tles many old scores against stuffed 
shirts and hypocrites, with whom 
every reporter must contend. 

The book, breezily written, varies 
greatly in quality. At its best it is 
the work of the experienced feature 
writer who has managed to retain 
her childhood sense of wonder at 
this amazing world, who lends the 
reader a glass through which the 
commonplace of newspaper work 
frequently become intensely absorb- 
ing, sometimes significant. At its 
worst it is the work of the victim 
of overwork, underpay and an es- 
sentially cynical news policy, who 
carefully caps every serious passage 
with a strained “wisecrack” and de- 
votes paragraphs and even pages to 
retailing stale jokes, describing an- 
cient newspaper office pranks or 
carefully recording tap room or city 
room conversation of extremely lim- 
ited vocabulary. 

From the book the young report- 
er and the would-be reporter can 
get in lively guise a good deal of 
the information too soberly dealt 
out in most textbooks, together with 
a good deal of the “it-is-a-lousy- 
game-but-gawd-how-I-love-it” _phil- 
osophy. Veterans of somewhat row- 
dy newspaper offices may enjoy a 
good deal of vicarious reminiscence. 
And students of the trend toward 
newspaper consolidation may also 
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find in the News-Times, which for- 
got none of the tricks of the pros- 
perous twenties and was baffled into 
crime and hokum by the critical and 
swiftly changing thirties, a good case 
example of the failure of an institu- 
tion to adapt to its environment. 
Miss Smallzried would be amused 
and delighted at that. 
Russexi I. THackrey 

Kansas State College 


* * * 


Free Circuiation. By Charles L. 
Allen. University, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1940. viii 
+78 pp. $1.00. 


HIS is the first of a series of 

monographs under the editor- 
ship of the National Council on 
Research of the AASDJ and AATJ, 
and it augurs well for the series. 
Journalism needs a greater number 
of such objective and_ scientific 
studies. This monograph deals with 
economic aspects of “free distribu- 
tion” or “controlled circulation” 
newspapers as found by a study of 
such weekly and semi-weekly news- 
papers published in 1936-37 in Chi- 
cago and its suburbs. The eighty- 
one newspapers included represented 
approximately 90 per cent of such 
newspapers published in that area 
at that time. 

Papers of this type are concen- 
trated in areas surrounding large 
cities. Since Chicago was an area of 
intense concentration, Professor Al- 
len chose this locale for his study. 

Moreover, the investigator was 
familiar with this area and it was 
possible for him to visit the papers 
and interview their publishers. 

Free distribution, Professor Allen 
explains, was “born a child of the 
depression,” many papers formerly 
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with paid circulations changing to 
a free or controlled distribution 
basis when the slump came. Estab- 
lishment of these papers did not be- 
come a trend “until the success of 
the older, more thoroughly en- 
trenched papers was evident under 
their new scheme of getting 100 per 
cent coverage.” Few of the pub- 
lishers interviewed “prefer to run a 
give-away paper.” They do so to 
meet a sharply competitive situa- 
tion or to break into already en- 
trenched fields. Most of them hope 
eventually to get on a paid or part- 
ly paid basis. 

Professor Allen found free distri- 
bution newspapers published in tab- 
loid and standard sizes, with con- 
tent and production qualities rang- 
ing from excellent to very poor. He 
found them running on the average 
53.9 per cent advertising, 30.9 per 
cent local news and “only 15.1 per 
cent devoted to all other material,” 
thus refuting a frequently made 
derogatory statement that such 
newspapers “are ‘half ads and half 
filler’.” 

It is in the variety of their cir- 
culation methods that these news- 
papers show their greatest ingenu- 
ity. More than half used the carrier 
collection system to get revenue 
from circulation. The average per- 
centage of paying customers under 
optional pay was 35 per cent. Car- 
rier boys are the answer to how cir- 
culation can be part paid and part 
free, appeals for pay being fre- 
quently on a rather personal basis. 

In studying “Personnel and Sal- 
aries” Professor Allen found the av- 
erage number of editorial employees 
to be 2.08, compared to an average 
of 3.32 employees on the business 
side, with the average salary of 
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business employees almost $7 a week 
higher. Schools and departments of 
journalism in any recasting of their 
training programs might note these 
significant comparisons made in this 
study of a small sector of the press. 

“Sources of Income” and “Ex- 
penditures” are chapters which con- 
tinue detailed analyses. For the paid 
paper publisher faced with competi- 
tion from a free distribution sheet, 
the chapter on “Methods of Meet- 
ing Free Distribution Competition” 
evaluates ten possible methods — 
all based on experiences of those 
who have used them. 

In conclusion, the author states 
his belief that these “free distribu- 
tion newspapers will tend to be- 
come ‘optional pay’ publications, 
and these in turn will tend to adopt 
the paid subscription plans as op- 
portunity warrants.” 

C. R. F. Smita 
Louisiana State University 


* * + 


Tue Mopern Newspaper. By John 
E. Allen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1940. ix+234 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


R. more than a decade John E. 

Allen’s experiments in newspa- 
per typography and makeup have 
been described and illustrated in 
the journal which he edits, the Lino- 
type News. Mr. Allen has spread 
many examples of modern types and 
displays through the pages of his 
“laboratory” newspaper, giving to 
the reader detailed directions on 
type, spacing and headlines. His 
hopes that by the processes of trans- 
mission and imitation improve- 
ments would follow in the “dress” 
of American daily and weekly news- 
papers have been amply justified. 
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Four years ago Mr. Allen re-edit- 
ed and synthesized his many articles 
in the Linotype News and brought 
out the result in book form. “News- 
paper Makeup” became a standard 
reference in newspaper offices and 
in schools of journalism. 

Now we have his second volume, 
“The Modern Newspaper.” Once 
again Mr. Allen reveals how sensi- 
tive he is to changes in the pattern 
of the press. A progressive thinker 
in the field he has mastered so thor- 
oughly, the typographer in this in- 
stance integrates type display and 
makeup with newspaper content. In- 
deed, the heart of his new volume 
lies in the discussion of the liberal 
methods of news presentation which 
have partly obliterated the older 
and traditional sign-posts. 

The present volume brings us up 
to date on changes in page make- 
up, headline structure, type combi- 
nations, body types, the use of 
dashes, white space, column rules, 
overlines and underlines, but, in ad- 
dition, it stresses heavily the meth- 
od of presenting the news based upon 
an integrated and rounded concep- 
tion of news policy and the news- 
paper’s obligation to a reader living 
in the forties. One has only to 
compare Mr. Allen’s book published 
in 1986 with the present volume to 
gain an insight into his own en- 
larged grasp of this problem. Type 
and makeup are subordinated and 
subdued and are placed in the wider 
framework of broad reader-interest. 

Mr. Allen points to the influences 
that have made impact on editorial 
thinking in the past half dozen 
years. We have good discussions of 
the influences of the news maga- 
zines, the pictorial publications, the 
experiments of Herbert Brucker at 
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the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism, and the bold 
alterations in newspaper pattern ef- 
fected by such newspapers as the 
Daytona Beach Morning Journal, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, the 
Palm Beach Times, the Minneapolis 
Star Journal and other newspapers. 

Background “precedes,” week-end 
summaries of the news, story classi- 
fications, “reader traffic through the 
news,” the use of maps, pictograms 
and charts — all these are discussed 
and analyzed. The typographer ap- 
propriately describes these changes 
in a chapter entitled, “Parade of 
Progress.” 

The book is effectively illustrated 
with 100 reproductions of newspa- 
per pages and typographical dis- 
plays. A few of these are repeated 
from the older volume, “Newspaper 
Makeup,” but only when it seems 
desirable to show them in contrast 
to later developments in the major 
field of interest: making the news- 
paper attractive to the reader. 

Tuomas F. BarnHart 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


War PROPAGANDA AND THE UNITED 
States. By Harold Lavine and 
James Wechsler. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1940. x+ 
363 pp. Ill. $2.75. 


APPRAISE fairly a book such 

as this latest project of the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis is 
not easy. On the one hand, a re- 
viewer wishes to recognize the diffi- 
culties involved in any attempt to 
analyze the propagandas of a war 
while it is still in progress and be- 
fore the réle of his own nation has 
been determined. On the other hand, 
he would be derelict if he failed to 
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point out shortcomings which can- 
not be attributed solely to the pres- 
sure of time or to the unavoidable 
lack of historical perspective. Espe- 
cially is this true when the authors 
are introduced as “experts in propa- 
ganda analysis.” For any analysis 
of current conflicts in opinion be- 
comes in itself a form of counter- 
propaganda or “propaganda-deter- 
rent,” and just to the extent the 
“expert” departs from the objectiv- 
ity implied in the term does he con- 
tribute to the very confusion he 
seeks to clear up. 

Evidently this criticism was an- 
ticipated by the sponsors, who ex- 
plain in their introduction that, “as 
human beings,” the authors “also 
have feelings and a sense of direc- 
tional value, and hence the denot- 
ing process at times seems to trans- 
cend itself and becomes a variety of 
name-calling, one of the chief of the 
propagandist’s devices.” Not every- 
one will agree, however, that their 
self-styled “cinematographic form 
of analysis” makes it impossible 
“to denote the various propa- 
gandas which are now at work for- 
mulating America’s foreign policy” 
without embroidering them with 
wise-cracks. Granting that the na- 
ture of Lavine’s and Wechsler’s task 
precluded the degree of objectivity 
attained by Harold D. Lasswell in 
his “Propaganda Technique in the 
World War,” it is still difficult to 
excuse such inanities as “most isola- 
tionists had come to doubt that 
Britannia always waived the rules” 
(p. 118), “while history was in the 
making, fiction was in the writing” 
(p. 154) and “as the war went, it 
appeared, so would go Maine” (p. 
$25). A subject as serious as war 
seems to deserve a treatment more 
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conducive to that “clear-headed at- 
tempt at understanding” which both 
the authors and the Institute un- 
doubtedly wish to promote. 

Unfortunate also are certain 
sweeping generalizations as to the 
coverage of the war by the Ameri- 
can press, although in this connec- 
tion the authors show by their own 
contradictions that they know bet- 
ter. For example, referring to the 
work of American correspondents 
in Paris during the early weeks of 
the war, they say in one place (p. 
154) that “only in Mukden, smok- 
ing opium, could they [the corre- 
spondents] have written more fan- 
tastic stories,” while on the very 
next page they observe that “the 
newspapers were no more impressed 
with the quality of the handouts 
than were the correspondents.” Aft- 
er flatly declaring that “the Ameri- 
can press told less truth and re- 
tailed more fancy about the Finnish 
war than about any recent conflict” 
(pp. 300-301), they proceed to dem- 
onstrate in succeeding pages that 
the “delusion of a victorious Fin- 
land” was due, not to “malice and 
ignorance” on the part of the press, 
as they have implied, but to strin- 
gent censorship on both sides of the 
lines and an almost complete lack 
of official statements from the Rus- 
sians to refute the Finnish claims. 
One can dismiss the suggestion that 
American newspapers may have en- 
gaged in a “venal anti-Soviet con- 
spiracy” simply by recalling the 
charge of Catholic critics that, in 
covering the Spanish war, the Ameri- 
can correspondents and newspapers 
were guilty of favoritism toward 
Russian Communism (JOURNALISM 
Quarterty, Vol. XVI, pp. 59-60, 
March, 1939)! 
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Having said this, let us give La- 
vine, Wechsler and their research 
assistants full credit for having sur- 
veyed in an interesting manner an 
amazing amount of material relat- 
ing to the impact of nine months 
of war upon the thoughts, actions 
and emotions of the American peo- 
ple. One wishes at times that they 
had distinguished more clearly be- 
tween the effects of propaganda (by 
their own definition) and the effects 
of other factors not demonstrably 
motivated by “predetermined ends,” 
but this lack of precision seems to 
be inherent in the method of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
which regards almost anything as 
propaganda and anybody as a prop- 
agandist. One wishes also that they 
had been able to give more attention 
to the tremendous influence of radio, 
which except for short wave is treated 
sketchily; but in this instance they 
were doubtless handicapped by the 
lack of recorded material and ade- 
quate data. In searching the news- 
papers and magazines for signifi- 
cant evidence of America’s reaction 
to the war, they were much more 
successful, 

By far the best chapter in the 
book is the conclusion, “Midstream,” 
in which it is shown clearly that 
“without some picture of the fu- 
ture course of the war” it is “fool- 
hardy to predict with positiveness 
the course of American behavior.” 
Events, after all, “make the propa- 
gandist’s bed,” and “an overt Nazi 
gesture on this continent would 
probably accomplish at once what 
an expeditionary force of British 
lecturers might strive for months to 
accomplish.” Also emphasized is the 
restraining influence of a new fac- 


tor, the public opinion polls, which 
continue to reveal “the stubborn 
desire” of Americans for peace, in 
spite of an overwhelming sympathy 
for the Allies. 

As already indicated, “War Propa- 
ganda and the United States” does 
not meet all the requirements of 
scholarly research. For one thing, 
few of the quotations and other ref- 
erences are documented, and even 
the footnotes which appear are lack- 
ing in page numbers. But until a 
more thorough and objective study 
becomes available, the serious stu- 
dent as well as the general reader 
will find this an exceedingly useful 
volume. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 


* * * 


An IntRopucTION TO Pusiic Oprn- 
10N. By Harwood L. Childs. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1940. vi+151 pp. $1.75. 


N these days the American pub- 

lic has given so much attention 
to “propaganda” that the whole sub- 
ject has a bad case of elephantiasis. 
The appearance of “An Introduc- 
tion to Public Opinion” may have 
the salutary effect of reducing the 
swelling. 

It was high time somebody made 
the attempt to re-orient our think- 
ing on the phenomenon we glibly 
refer to as “propaganda” and get 
down to both the theoretical and 
realistic consideration of public opin- 
ion. Moreover, this attack on the 
problem will freshen the programs 
of roundtables, town meetings and 
forums. While potter-moulds-the- 
clay theories may pack ’em in, a 
discussion of the functioning of pub- 
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lic opinion in our democratic state 
will have a lot more lasting value. 

Dr. Childs brings back to our at- 
tention the influences that make for 
opinion. He reawakens our interest 
in such questions as “why do peo- 
ple express the opinions they do?” 
Granting that what we read, hear, 
or see are of great importance, he 
also discusses the effects on our at- 
titudes of our close associates, the 
place where we live, our age and 
our sex. The importance of our bi- 
ological, physical, social and psy- 
chological heritage is explained. 
While it is not necessary to infer 
that this is all new and startling, it 
does force Dr. Childs’ readers to 
abandon some of the glib stereo- 
types that propagandists lurk be- 
hind every bush or that the con- 
tent of our minds is something 
poured on the hapless brain-pan 
every morning by a wily somebody 
with a poisonous phial. 

The chapter headings in Dr. 
Childs’ book give the range of his 
approach. He asks the rhetorical 
questions, “What Are Public Rela- 
tions?”, “What Is the Public Inter- 
est?” and “What Is Public Opin- 
ion?” and gives us the answers. He 
discusses the formation of opinion 
and public-opinion polls and con- 
tributes to our thinking on the con- 
cept “propaganda.” Propaganda is 
contrasted under dictatorship and 
democracy. The volume closes with 
one of the most thought-provoking 
chapters, “Public Opinion and So- 
cial Control.” 

Dr. Childs sees the whole prob- 
lem of public opinion in light of the 
public interest. He is unwilling to 
accept the manipulations of even 
the most honest public relations ex- 
pert in the employ of the most ad- 
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vanced industrial establishment un- 
less it is apparent that considera- 
tion for the public comes first. This 
may be regarded by the practitioner 
as “idealistic,” yet Dr. Childs’ ap- 
proach may have convincing long- 
run results. He more than held his 
own in debates with audiences of 
businessmen on this conception of 
policy when he addressed sessions 
of the American Council on Public 
Relations in the summer of 1939. 

The essence of his lectures on 
public relations can be summed up 
in this brief paragraph: 

We have argued that public rela- 
tions is a term which refers to those 
aspects of our personal and corporate 
behavior having widespread social im- 
plications. We have said that the basic 
problem of public relations is to 
bring these relations into conformity 
with the public interest. And we have 
asserted that public opinion provides, 
in the last analysis, the best definition 
available of what the public interest 
is. 

Dr. Childs reacts against the writ- 
ers on propaganda who use subject- 
ive connotations in defining the phe- 
nomenon. He reacts to such a de- 
gree, however, that in the end he 
does not contribute toward clearing 
up the current confusion and he 
fails to give the word sharp mean- 
ing. “Education,” says Dr. Childs, 
“is merely one type of propaganda.” 
While this reviewer is generally on 
the side of Dr. Childs in his argu- 
ment with the moralists, neverthe- 
less, he cannot believe that this 
statement will stand real analysis. 
At any rate, it so widens the con- 
cept of propaganda that it can have 
little meaning, and will only pro- 
vide fuel to philological controversy. 

Rapa D. Casry 


University of Minnesota 
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Tue Invasion FROM Mars. By Had- 
ley Cantril. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1940. xv+228 
pp. $2.50. 


T 8 o'clock on the evening of 
October 30, 1938, Orson Welles 

and the Mercury Theater presented 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System a radio adaptation of H. G. 
Wells’ imaginative play “War of 
the Worlds.” The original play de- 
picting an invasion from Mars was 
revised to take the form of a dra- 
matic newscast. A build-up of emer- 
gency bulletins describing strange 
eruptions on the planet Mars as re- 
ported by fictitious but seemingly 
genuine astronomical observatories 
was followed by what purported to 
be an eye witness account of the 
devastation wrought by Martian 
monsters emerging from space ships, 
first at “Grovers Mill, N. J.,” and 
later at other points in the United 
States. The use of local place names 
and familiar scientific and pseudo- 
scientific nomenclature gave the 
newscast a realism that is amazing 
even as one reads the unimpas- 
sioned script reproduced here in full. 
Unequivocal announcements as to 
the nature of the program were 
made at the beginning, middle break 
and end of the play, although thou- 
sands of listeners failed to heed these 
because they tuned in late, paid no 
attention to them or were carried 
away by the superb dramatic tal- 
ent of the Mercury Theater cast. 
Conservative estimates place the 
number of listeners in the neighbor- 
hood of 6,000,000. Concluding the 
program Mr. Welles described it as 
a Hallowe’en prank, as “the Mer- 
cury Theater’s own radio version 
of dressing up in a sheet and jump- 
ing out of a bush and saying Boo!” 
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As such it was an unqualified 
success, for the drama of the play 
was exceeded by the real drama it 
evoked in hundreds of thousands of 
homes from coast to coast. Some 28 
per cent of the listeners, it is esti- 
mated, regarded the broadcast as a 
news bulletin reporting real events; 
and of this group 70 per cent were 
frightened or profoundly disturbed 
by what they heard. “This would 
mean that about 1,700,000 heard the 
broadcast as a news bulletin and 
that about 1,200,000 were excited 
by it.” Men, women and children 
by the thousands were thrown into 
a frenzy of fear, rushed to rooftops, 
to the street, to the homes of rela- 
tives and friends seeking safety from 
the impending doom. They wept, 
prayed, wrung their hands in des- 
pair, shrieked hysterically, drove 
madly through crowded streets, or 
cowered trembling in corners and 
basements to escape the awful in- 
vaders with their heat rays and 
deadly gases. Some thought it was 
an invasion not from Mars but from 
Germany and that the announcer 
had made a mistake. 

Many by accident or design turned 
the dial to other stations and were 
reassured upon discovering that fa- 
miliar programs were on the air. 
Others discounted this fact on the 
theory that other familiar programs 
were being broadcast merely to 
maintain morale among a doomed 
people. Some had the presence of 
mind to consult the newspaper and 
to discover that it was only a radio 
play. Some telephoned their friends 
only to find in many cases that they 
too were frightened. Some called the 
police and were comforted although 
in one case they found the police as 
hysterical as themselves. Still others 
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were able from the broadcast itself 
to discern its fictitious character. 
And one little girl who had heard 
Orson Welles as “The Shadow” 
knew all along it was only a play. 

For a nation nourished on “Super- 
man” and “Buck Rogers,” an inva- 
sion from Mars was not too incred- 
ible. Bolstered too by the average 
man’s simple faith in a miracle 
working Science, playing upon emo- 
tions frayed by ten years of eco- 
nomic insecurity and tormented by 
daily news of war, disaster and de- 
vastation, and describing events lit- 
tle more fantastic than a Nazi blitz- 
krieg and instruments no more mys- 
terious than flame throwers and 
paralyzing gas, “The War of the 
Worlds” was a program calculated 
to carry conviction to untutored 
minds torn by fear of poverty and 
sudden death. 

But such remarks beg the ques- 
tion and do scant justice to the 
painstaking care with which Profes- 
sor Cantrill and his associates have 
analyzed the problems raised by the 
Orson Welles panic. What were the 
causes of the panic, how did it de- 
velop and grow, why did it frighten 
some and not others? These are 


among the questions for which this — 


volume provides at least tentative 
answers. Space forbids even a brief 
summary either of the methods used 
or the conclusions reached. Funda- 
mentally, the listener’s response de- 
pended upon his “critical ability”; 
and this in turn appears to have 
depended upon the nature and ex- 
tent of his education, his economic 
status and the degree to which he 
felt emotionally secure and psycho- 
logically integrated. This is certain- 
ly a must book for those interested 
in propaganda and the psychologi- 
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cal study of social issues. But it has 
a wider significance, too. 

Imagine a situation in which all 
radio stations, the press, motion 
pictures, schoolroom, pulpit and 
platform are centrally controlled by 
a single individual or group. Add to 
this a nation-wide network of es- 
pionage and a centrally disciplined 
and dominated system of police and 
courts so that every whisper of 
doubt is detected and ruthlessly 
suppressed. Under such circum- 
stances every possibility of checking 
the validity of what is communicat- 
ed is eliminated and every avenue 
of escape from the all-pervasive and 
centrally inspired propaganda is 
blocked. Imagine then a ruling caste 
maintaining itself in power by sys- 
tematic cultivation of mass hyste- 
ria, hate and fear and you have a 
not inaccurate description of the 
Nazi totalitarian régime which to- 
day is striving for mastery of the 
world. The author of “The Invasion 
from Mars” has therefore given us 
not only a penetrating analysis of 
panic psychology but a description 
of the fate that awaits us if that bid 
for power succeeds. 

Peter H. Opecarp 
Amherst College 


* * * 


So You’re Pusuiciry CHAIRMAN. 
By Frances Fiske. New York: 
Whittlesey House. 1940. ix+189 
pp. Ill. $2.00. 


HIS is the book which ten thou- 

sand society and club editors 
have vowed to write or have prayed 
someone else would write. Indeed, 
the reviewer got the impression that 
Frances Fiske very probably reached 
the limit of her endurance in deal- 
ing with malinformed press chair- 
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men and wrote the book in self- 
defense. 

Whatever her motive, she has 
made a contribution which should 
be appreciated not only by the 
thousands of persons holding press 
or publicity chairmanships but also 
by every newspaper worker who 
has bristled at the request, “Print 
it just the way I wrote it.” 

The first 176 pages of the book 
are given over largely to very read- 
able dramatization and anecdote, 
most of it to emphasize the ways a 
press chairman should not proceed. 
Having pictured the wrong public- 
ity procedure in sixteen chapters 
crammed with situations which have 
been faced with very little variation 
by every editor, the author sketches 
her picture of the “perfect press 
chairman” in fifteen short para- 
graphs in the last chapter. It is a 
skillful summation of the few steps 
which a press chairman needs to 
take to make herself a welcome call- 
er in the office of the busiest so- 
ciety editor in America. 

This book was written entirely 
from the woman’s point of view. 
However, men will enjoy the point- 
ed humor of its first sixteen chap- 
ters even more than women, and 
there is no reason why the intelli- 
gent male publicity chairman can’t 
find the book a valuable asset. On 
the whole, the rules which make a 
woman successful as a press chair- 
man will do likewise with a man. 

In conclusion, it should be point- 
ed out that this is really more than 
a good handbook for press chair- 
men. It is also a good public rela- 
tions book for newspapers. People 
to whom the Fourth Estate has 
long been a mystery will have a 
much better understanding and ap- 
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preciation of the problems of news- 
papers and newspaper people when 
they lay the book aside. For this 
reason newspapers would do well to 
encourage every public library to 
stock it, every press chairman, male 
as well as female, to read it. 
W. Emerson Reck 

Colgate University 


* ~ * 


How to Write ADVERTISING THAT 
Seits. By Clyde Bedell. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 1940. xvi+524 pp. 
$4.00. 


AID I to myself, with a grunt of 

involuntary distaste, as I start- 
ed to leaf through the five-hundred- 
odd pages of this volume (for it was 
summer-time, and my thoughts were 
on anything but advertising): 
“H-m-m— another book on copy! 
The audacity of anyone to think 
that there’s anything more to be 
said on this subject!” 

I began to read. I didn’t “leaf 
through.” I read — not every word, 
perhaps — but page after page after 
page. For here, certainly, was a dif- 
ferent kind of book on copy—a 
book that refused to be skimmed — 
a book that arrested and challenged 
—a book that even on a swift ex- 
amination revealed the operation of 
a penetrating and original mind. 

As I finished the first chapter, 
“The Magic of Words,” I said to 
myself again, “This man is a rhe- 
torician. He’s writing a book not so 
much on the craft of copy writing 
as on the art of discourse. He has 
said here practically everything that 
has been put in the innumerable 
texts on writing—from Genung 
down to the latest manual on au- 
thorship. He’s primarily a literary 
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man, an intellectual. He writes like 
a literateur. He’s essentially ideo- 
logical. His mind is richly stored 
with bookish lore. He illustrates his 
precepts by scores of quotations 
from varied literary sources. But I 
wonder if all this, stimulating as it 
may be to young creative writers, 
has very much to do with the prac- 
tical problem of turning out copy.” 

My skepticism was premature. 
With that first rather inflated and 
elaborate chapter off his chest, the 
author gets down to business and 
piles it on — with precept, rule, ad- 
vice, and admonition; and with a 
most satisfying plenitude of illus- 
trative material. 

Bedell’s approach is largely psy- 
chological. Such a simple, basic idea 
as the one that most if not all ef- 
fective advertising copy is “you” 
copy, rather than “I” he seizes upon, 
analyzes, elaborates, documents and 
expands into an impressive con- 
struct of authentic and practical in- 
struction. His “selling stratagems” 
and “touchstones of ad writing” are 
orthodox principles of selling and 
copy writing regenerated and vivi- 
fied by novel application and expo- 
sition. 

A teacher of advertising, I think 
of the book, naturally, as a prac- 
tical text. There’s no way of know- 
ing, of course, whether a book will 
actually “teach” until one has tried 
it on a class. If my class were com- 
posed only of a select group of 
seniors and graduate students, and 
I had lots of time, I should consid- 
er it a privilege to use Mr. Bedell’s 
book with them. But for the mine- 
run of college classes — well, I re- 
serve judgment. Certainly it’s not 
an easy book—to read or to un- 
derstand. The style is involved, ab- 
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stract, polysyllabic, highly literary. 
Here is a small sample, from the 
chapter on “Order”: “Surely the 
orbit-intent planets, which wander 
with precision through the starry 
skies, should give us pause... . 
Eclipses that can be predicted to 
the moment years in advance speak 
eloquently of the machinery behind 
the infinite sparkling night sky and 
the sunny cerulean heaven.” Many 
a college sophomore of the pres- 
ent unread generation would simply 
bog down in a passage like that. 

Not to be overlooked are the 
chapter forewords — fifteen of them 
—written by such luminaries as 
Christopher Morley, Walter Dill 
Scott, Nelson Doubleday and oth- 
ers of comparable repute. 

W. F. G. THacuer 

University of Oregon 


* * * 


ELEMENTARY PxHotocrapnHy. By Gil- 
ford G. Quarles. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1940. 
x+350 pp. Ill. $3.00. 


ROM this book’s springboard 

of an attractively designed cover 
and a pleasantly informal introduc- 
tion, it is disconcerting to be let down 
by a prosaic treatment of such a 
fascinating subject. 

Professor Quarles intended his 
book to fill a position among photog- 
raphy texts between those too ele- 
mentary in approach and those de- 
signed for technical experts. He has, 
however, failed to make a smooth 
transition from the simple to the 
difficult; a student will find himself 
jumped summarily from reasonably 
clear, if slightly pedantic, exposition 
into the technical verbiage of the 
physics classroom. 
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In organization the book follows 
a logical course. It takes the stu- 
dent through the photographic proc- 
ess from exposure to development, 
to fixing and contact printing, and 
brings him as quickly as feasible to 
the actual taking of pictures. This 
elementary discussion is followed by 
chapters on photography of moving 
objects and colored objects, photog- 
raphy by artificial light and other 
advanced and specialized subjects. 

In the latter half of the book, Mr. 
Quarles presents information on 
such processes as projection con- 
trol, paper negatives, lantern slide 
making, toning and hand coloring 
of paper prints—topics heretofore 
ignored in elementary texts. Also of 
interest and value are the two ap- 
pendices — a concise formulary giv- 





ing the basic chemical formulas for 
photography and a bibliography of 
thirty-six books and manuals. 
“Elementary Photography,” by 
comparison with other texts, is per- 
haps better illustrated than the av- 
erage. But in this respect it is un- 
fortunate that Mr. Quarles has 
somewhat neglected the second half 
of his book. Especially is the lack 
noticeable in the otherwise well- 
done discussion of composition. 
For the student interested in news 
photography, there is little in the 
book beyond the fundamentals of 
technical operation, and its useful- 
ness in schools or departments of 
journalism, or even for the practic- 
ing reporter-photographer, is limited. 
Fioyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


Companion Volume to the standard manual “NEWSPAPER MAKEUP” 


The 
MODERN NEWSPAPER 


By JOHN E. ALLEN, Editor of the Linotype News 


Direct from the nation’s typographic laboratory, this 
book tells what high ranking newspapers are doing 
today to give readers what they want, and what is 
behind the movement now sweeping the country to 
streamline the press to meet the competition of radio, 
newsreel, picture magazine, and other modern news 
media. The student-editor, scholastic club member, 
student and teacher of journalism will find here the 
only up-to-the-minute guide on the new ways to get 
effective, convenient and attractive presentation of the 
news. Over 100 examples of actual newspaper layouts 
and a modern head schedule. 


‘*Like its forerunner, ‘The Modern Newspaper’ 
is a book of extreme value to newspapers, to 
journalism schools and to advisors of student 
newspapers.’’ 

—SCHOLASTIC EDITOR. 


Price $3.00 
Sent on approval to teachers at educational discount. 


SOME OF THE 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Page Makeup Ar- 
rangements 
Headline Structures 
Type Combinations 
Body Types — Semi- 
Boxes 
Relation of Typogra- 
phy to Newspaper 
Content 
Causes of New Trend 
Story Classification 
News Summations 
Background Precedes 
White Space, Column 
Rules, Overlines 
Tabloids, Etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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PRINTING AND THE ALLIED TRADEs. 
By R. Randolph Karch. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1939. xvi+318 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


HIS book, published originally 

in 1931, has been revised and 
enlarged so that it is practically a 
new publication. It is designed pri- 
marily as a textbook for printing 
courses in junior and senior high 
schools. At the end of each chapter 
are a list of questions for class dis- 
cussion and a list of books for fur- 
ther reading, which make it invalu- 
able for school purposes. It not only 
covers the fundamental printing op- 
erations such as composition, press- 
work and bindery work but also 
photo-engraving, electrotyping and 
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stereotyping, paper, ink and color, 
lithography, collotype and gravure. 
Chapters are devoted also to acci- 
dent and health hazards, exercises, 
problems and shop projects, with a 
complete assortment of objective 
lists for examination or student self- 
testing, keyed to the text material. 

Because of the skillful treatment 
of the material, the abundant illus- 
trations, the samples of type forms 
and the brief but clear statements 
concerning the various printing 
processes, the book will be helpful 
to journalists, advertising people and 
others who have contact with print- 
ers. 

C. Haroitp Lauck 

Washington and Lee University 
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China 


HUNGKING experienced the 

most terrible air raids in the his- 
tory of the Far East this summer. 
From May 24 to July 20 when these 
lines are written, the Japanese air 
force raided the city on more than 
thirty days. Each time the Jap- 
anese airplanes, numbering 100 to 
160, dropped 200 to 300 bombs, and 
the raids lasted from three to six 
hours. The new “Fleet Street” of 
Chungking, built after last year’s 
raids, was under constant bombing. 
But every paper continued publica- 
tion without a break. The Central 
News Agency, although its new 
buildings and station were damaged 
and its entire staff was confined to 
a dugout, served Chinese papers as 
regularly as ever. 

This is a sharp contrast to the situ- 
ation of last year. The writer reported 
in this column that during last May, 
as a result of Japanese air raids, ten 
Chungking dailies suspended publi- 
cation and combined to issue a joint 
edition for one hundred days. They 
resumed publication on Aug. 13, 1940. 
Every one agrees that the situation 
faced by Chungking’s press this sum- 
mer was ten times more critical than 
last year. 

On July 7, the third anniversary of 
the present Sino-Japanese war, Chi- 
nese newspapers celebrated by doub- 
ling or tripling the size of their edi- 
tions. The Ta Kung Pao (L’Impar- 
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tial), leading daily of Chungking, is- 
sued a special July 7 edition of eight 
pages, in addition to its regular news 
edition. General Chiang Kai-Shek 
wrote three articles addressing re- 
spectively the Chinese people in gen- 
eral, the members of Kuomintang 
and other friendly powers. General 
Ho Yin-chin, Chief of the General 
Staff, wrote a history of the War dur- 
ing the past three years. Foreign 
Minister Wang, Financial Minister 
Kung, Economic Minister Wong and 
many other high governmental lead- 
ers wrote on the work and prospects 
in their respective fields. These arti- 
cles were published in leading Chi- 
nese papers throughout the country. 

Some marks of war conditions and 
air raids in particular are left on the 
press of China. For instance, news 
gathering is handicapped because 
electric communication is often in- 
terrupted by bombs. Subscription 
rates and advertising charges have 
increased as the cost of newspaper 
publishing has gone higher and high- 
er. The following announcement, ap- 
pearing in the Ta Kung Pao during 
June and July, serves as an illustra- 
tion: 

We regret: (1) That as a result of 
shortage of electric power our printing 
press is forced to slow down, being 
operated by hand instead of by elec- 
tricity. The size of our edition is re- 
duced to two pages (one sheet). We 


shall restore its normal size as soon as 
the power problem is solved. (2) That 
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as our space is now reduced to half, 
many advertisements cannot be pub- 
lished in time. Those advertisers who 
are willing to withdraw their adver- 
tisements are requested to call our of- 
fice to receive a refund of their money. 
Those who do not request a refund will 
see their advertisements appear in our 
paper when it is restored to normal 
size. (3) That since this paper is run 
purely on a commercial basis, we are 
obliged to raise our sales rate, because 
commodity prices have increased by 
leaps and bounds recently. From July 
1 on, the rate of this paper will be, for 
one copy, 10c; for one month, $3.00; 
and for one month’s subscription out- 
side Chungking, $3.30. 


The foreign press in Chungking 
suffered from activities of the Japan- 
ese air force. On June 11, for instance, 
117 Japanese planes raided Chung- 
king. They dropped more than 200 
bombs. Some of them hit directly 
at the German Transocean news 
bureau. The office was burnt to 
the ground. Quarters of Havas, the 
French agency, and Tass, the Soviet 
Russian agency, were also bombed 
and reduced to ashes. The Soviet 
Russian embassy was also destroyed 
from the air on the same day. 


The Shanghai Press 

Conditions in Shanghai are even 
worse. As the cost of living increased, 
many employes of newspaper offices 
went on strike, demanding wage in- 
creases. On June 28, for instance, 
messengers and workers of Reuters 
went on strike, as a result of the re- 
fusal of the agency to raise wages. 
The employers compromised and the 
workers went to work next day. An- 
other strike took place in the office 
of the Shanghai Times, one of the 
leading British dailies, and on June 
28 the Times engaged White Rus- 
sians as printers. The paper has 
shrunk to one sheet daily. 
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Seven American journalists, all of 
them leaders of the Shanghai press, 
were ordered to leave Shanghai by 
Nanking’s puppet régime on July 15. 
Among them were Randall Gould, 
editor of the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury; C. V. Star, publisher 
of the same paper; and J. B. Powell, 
editor-publisher of the China Week- 
ly Review (known as the Millard’s 
Review) and Far Eastern correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune. Besides, 
there were three publishers of ver- 
nacular dailies and one radio com- 
mentator. The publisher of the Shun 
Pao, oldest vernacular of China, was 
one of them. 

After he was notified, Mr. Powell 
told a U. P. correspondent the next 
day that the incident was due to the 
fact that Wang Ching-wei hated to 
be called puppet; that these seven 
American journalists had long been 
watched by Wang’s men, and that 
the order was only the first step of 
Wang’s action against American 
newspaper men. 

On July 17, the Evening Post and 
Mercury published an announcement 
signed by Mr. Gould and Mr. Star. 
They declared that they were Ameri- 
can citizens and were protected by 
American law, that they had never 
violated any American law in the 
past and would not do so in the fu- 
ture, and that they regarded Wang 
Ching-wei’s order only as meaning- 
less words. 

This order was followed by an at- 
tack against the Shun Pao on July 
16. At 9 o'clock that morning, sev- 
enty-eight persons armed with bombs 
entered the Shun Pao building. Two 
bombs were thrown into its press 
room and eleven printers and work- 
ers were severely wounded. On July 
19, the publisher of Ta Mei, Chang 
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Er-Shu, a wealthy insurance man, 
was assassinated. 

These events are not uncommon in 
Shanghai. Ever since the withdrawal 
of National Government’s army from 
the Shanghai area, the Shanghai 
press, both vernacular and foreign, 
has suffered from the Japanese army 
and its puppets. The Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post and Mercury was attacked 
on April 27. The story was well told 
in the May 4 issue of the China 
Weekly Review as follows: 


An early hour, five o’clock last Sat- 
urday morning, was chosen by gunmen 
and bomb-throwers for the staging of 
an attack on the American newspaper 
office, which is situated in the French 
Concession, at Avenue Edward VII 
and Rue Montauban, just across the 
border of the International Settlement. 
Four Chinese, who previously had 
familiarized themselves with the lay- 
out of the newspaper premises by act- 
ing as delivery boys for the newspaper, 
took part in the attack, arriving in a 
taxi. 

While two of them engaged in con- 
versation the Annamite policeman at 
the entrance, the other two entered 
the press room on the ground floor and 
hurled three hand-grenades into the 
premises. Two of the missiles exploded, 
injuring three press room workers, but 
otherwise did very little damage. At 
the same time, their accomplices at the 
entrance shot and killed the Annamite 
policeman. 

As the quartet fled from the scene, a 
Russian policeman of the French police 
force opened fire on their car with a 
sub-machine gun. He failed to register 
a hit on the speeding auto which was 
driven recklessly along Rue Montau- 
ban, toward Rue du Consulat, but 


The Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury was launched by American 
residents in Shanghai in 1928. They 
organized the American Newspaper 
company, and purchased the old 
Shanghai Evening Post, which was 
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started by Eugene Chen in 1918 un- 
der the name Shanghai Gazette. In 
1931, this paper merged with the 
Shanghai Mercury, a British daily 
started in 1879. The Mercury had 
been the organ of Japanese interests 
in Shanghai for some time. Both the 
old Evening Post and the Mercury 
had changed hands many times. But 
at last these two evening papers were 
merged and became the most pro- 
gressive and liberal daily in Shang- 
hai. Its influence is second only to the 
North China Daily News, the pow- 
erful British organ in the Far East. 
T. O. Thackrey, formerly with the 
Scripps-Howard chain, became the 
first editor of the Evening Post. He 
was succeeded by Randall Gould, the 
present editor, who had been head of 
Far Eastern branch of the United 
Press. This paper has close connec- 
tion with the United Press, whose 
Far Eastern bureau is now housed 
in the Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury building. 

The China Weekly Review, under 
the editorship of Mr. Powell, is very 
outspoken and fearless. It is energetic 
in criticizing the Japanese militarists 
and British opportunists. This week- 
ly was founded by Thomas Millard 
in 1917. Mr. Powell, a graduate of 
the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, purchased the 
periodical from Mr. Millard in 1919. 
The magazine upholds the open door 
policy in China, opposes foreign in- 
tervention in Chinese politics, and 
favors a strong China as the best 
guarantee of Far Eastern peace and 
order. 


Catholic Publisher Dead 

For two decades, Ta Kung Pao 
(L’Impartial) of Tientsin and Yi 
Shih Pao (Social Welfare) of Peiping 
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and Tientsin were leading journals 
of North China. They were rivals but 
they respected each other. Two years 
ago, Father Lebbe, founder of the 
two Yi Shih Pao, met Chang Chi-lan, 
head of Ta Kung Pao, at Chungking. 
They dined together and amused 
themselves with recollections of the 
good old days at Tientsin. 

Ta Kung Pao moved to Chungking 
first, then Yi Shih Pao followed step. 
But Father Lebbe, then a naturalized 
Chinese, went to the front to serve 
his adopted country. On June 18 this 
year, he came back to Chungking 
from the front by air to see a physi- 
cian. Ten days later, every Chinese 
newspaper man mourned the loss of 
this beloved Catholic. 

He was a Belgian priest, born in 
1876, and came to China when he was 
twenty years old. He learned the 
Chinese language and did missionary 
work in Peiping and Tientsin. He 
founded the Yi Shih Pao of Peiping 
and of Tientsin. The twins, though 
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supported by the Catholic church, 
are not religious organs in reality. 
They are liberal and patriotic. When 
Father Lebbe was in Belgium, he 
helped many Chinese students there 
in one way and another. More than 
500 Chinese students in Belgium 
had received help from him. He re- 
turned to China in 1926 and was 
naturalized as a Chinese citizen. 

The influence of Yi Shih Pao in 
North China is well illustrated by the 
fact that the Japanese army is now 
projecting a false Yi Shih Pao in 
Tientsin. According to a dispatch 
from Tientsin dated June 29, the 
Japanese army has financed some 
Chinese to issue a Yi Shih Pao to 
promote Wang Ching-wei. The Yi 
Shih Pao of Chungking recently pub- 
lished an editorial entitled, “A Warn- 
ing to Those Who Steal Our Name 
to Serve the Ignoble Cause of the 
Enemy and the Puppets.” 

Hstn-ve Wer Ma 

Chungking 


Japan 


INCE the outbreak of the war in 

Europe, the New York bureau 
of the Domei news agency (Domei 
Tsushin Sha) has been a clearing 
house for world news, principally on 
account of rigorous censorships in 
Europe and slow transmission of dis- 
patches from Europe to Japan. The 
bureau literally covers the world, 
even reporting repercussions in 
Chungking, official Chinese head- 
quarters. 

Because of the marked increase in 
the number of Domei correspondents 
in news centers, including the thea- 
ters of war in Europe, the volume of 
copy which passed through the New 


York bureau increased steadily until 
the time of France’s capitulation to 
the German forces. For some time 
prior to and following the French 
surrender, the network of Havas was 
rendered impotent with the result 
that Havas news never reached To- 
kyo. 

Since the United States is consid- 
ered the only important non-belliger- 
ent nation worthy of cultivating, 
with a view to winning or maintain- 
ing her friendship and gaining her 
sympathy, European censors seem to 
be lenient towards dispatches bound 
for the United States. These are some 
of the reasons why the New York 
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bureau now plays perhaps the most 
important role in the network of 
Domei news services. 

The New York bureau of Domei 
occupies part of the Associated Press 
office; it receives AP, UP, and Dow 
Jones services as its main news 
sources. The economic department, 
in addition, receives news services 
from Reuters in the Associated Press 
building. 

The main channels of transmission 
for the New York bureau are West- 
ern Union, Mackay, RCA and Press 
Wireless. Ordinary messages go 
through Western Union and Mackay 
to Press Wireless which relays them 
to Tokyo. An urgent dispatch of 
Italy’s declaration of war on Great 
Britain and France reached Tokyo 
in six minutes from New York. 


Press and World Politics 


Perhaps never has the press in 
Japan been so conscious as it is to- 
day of the important rdéle it plays as 
a medium of strengthening and fos- 
tering national policy under chaotic 
and tumultuous international condi- 
tions. This was particularly evident 
when the Netherlands capitulated to 
the Germans, causing Japan special 
concern over the Dutch East Indies. 
On this occasion, Tokyo Asahi (Ris- 
ing Sun) commented in an editorial 
under the caption, “Non-Interven- 
tion in the European War and the 
Settlement of the Conflict.in China,” 
as follows: * 

As soon as the war broke out in 
Europe, the Japanese government an- 
nounced its non-interventionist policy 

. and later, with the sole purpose 
of preventing the war from spreading 
into the Far East, it declared its de- 


termination and policy concerning the 
maintenance of the status quo of the 


1 Tokyo Asahi, May 18, 1940. 
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Dutch East Indies. . . . Though it is 
essential to keep the war, through ade- 
quate measures, from entering the Far 
Eastern scene, such policy should not 
retard the completion of Japan’s orig- 
inal war plans... . 


The question of the Dutch East 
Indies caused some quarters to fear 
that friction between Japan and the 
United States might develop. The 
press unanimously supported the 
policy enunciated by Foreign Minis- 
ter Arita, desiring no change in the 
status quo of the Dutch colony. 
Osaka Mainichi (Daily News) said:* 


Arita’s declaration, in substance, 
clearly indicated that Japan’s funda- 
mental policy towards the Dutch East 
Indies stands for strictly maintaining 
its status quo with a view to strength- 
ening close relations between Japan 
and that country; that it purports to 
firmly establish peace in East Asia. 


On the same topic, Tokyo Asahi 
asserted: * 


When the previous Arita declaration 
was announced, the United States, 
through Secretary of State Hull, clari- 
fied her attitude in favor of the main- 
tenance of the status quo of the Dutch 
East Indies. But she based her con- 
tention on the American-Japanese note 
exchanged in 1908 and agreements re- 
garding territories in the Pacific as pro- 
vided in the Washington treaty of 
1922. Japan’s announcement, however, 
originated in the spirit of desiring to 
prevent the spread of the War in 
Europe into East Asia. Since the Neth- 
erlands and Germany made it clear 
that they would not dissent from Jap- 
an’s stand, why should Great Britain, 
France and the United States object to 
Japan’s declaration? 


Again Osaka Mainichi commented: 


The Netherlands, Great Britain, 
France and even Germany have indi- 
cated no objection to Japan’s declara- 
tion of her policy desiring the mainte- 
nance of the status quo of the Dutch 
East Indies. It is to be doubted, how- 


2 Osaka Mainichi, May 13, 1940 
8 Tokyo Asahi, May 18, 1940. 
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ever, whether the United States would 

tforwardly recognize Japan’s 
real intentions, since she has interests 
in the Pacific area and Southeastern 


Asia. 

Some quarters in the United States 
erroneously regarded the Arita declara- 
tion as a prelude to Japan’s positive 
Pacific policy. . 

But should the United States mis- 
understand the situation and cherish 
ideas for employing restrictive and 
punitive measures against Japan, she 
herself would suffer... . 


When Great Britain refused to 
comply with Japan’s demand that 
the English close the Burma route to 
munitions traffic to Chungking, the 
press unanimously declared that an 
understanding with the United States 
and Soviet Russia preceded the Brit- 
ish reply and that the United States 
fleet was acting as Britain’s “watch- 
dog in the Pacific.” Typical of press 
opinion on this subject were the fol- 
lowing résumés of editorials: 

The Japanese nation’s indignation 
over Britain’s pro-China activities is 
likely to reach the ignition point... . 
Foreign Minister Arita has pursued a 

icy of avoiding friction with the 
nited States and Great Britain, thus 
permitting a “British-American-Soviet 
tie-up” as a result of which Britain was 
able to oppose Japan 

Britain’s aiual te to close the Burma 
road was motivated by a desire to take 
action in concert with the United 
States in Far Eastern matters... . 


4 Kokumin (Nation), July 9, 1940. 
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Britain was trying to recover a loss of 
international and domestic prestige be- 
cause it is making a losing fight in the 
European war’ 

Example of inconsistency: America 
preventing interference by other na- 
tions in the new world and its vast 
adjacent territories and waters by the 
Monroe Doctrine and herself interfer- 
ing in the affairs of distant areas. And 
America is ing concern for the 
welfare of Asiatic races; at the same 
time, she applies exclusion laws against 
Asiatics and discriminates against 
Asiatics legally in her domain.® 


Paper Shortage 

The current China hostilities and 
other international unrest, have re- 
sulted in an acute shortage of news- 
print and in one phenomenon: news- 
paper publishers are dictating to ad- 
vertisers. For there have been sharp 
increases in circulation and decreases 
in space. To meet the demand, edi- 
tions of fewer papers are printed and 
the number of editions each day were 
reduced in order to stretch the lim- 
ited amount of paper into more cop- 
ies. The result is that advertising 
rates have risen and advertisements 
are accepted only from well-estab- 
lished clients who faithfully will pay 
the contracted price. 

Cuuco Koito 

Domei, New York 


5 Hochi 
& Japan 





Reporter), wy 4 A 1940. 
imes, July 9, 1 














Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June and July, 1940 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Rutgers University, 
and Henry L. Smiru, University of Minnesota 


The war in Europe continued to dominate the articles relating to press 
and communications for the current quarter. The defeat of France by 
Germany necessitated an additional re-casting of news collection lines. 
In this country, the Newspaper Guild administrative leaders succeeded 
in overcoming an ouster movement directed against important national 
officers at the Memphis convention. Increasing stress was noted on ad- 
vertising rate structures and linage possibilities. A sharp decline in so- 
called speculative articles was apparent. F. E. M. 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMovus. Ad Leaders Blame ‘Milline Rate Fallacy’ for Present Ad Slump. 
American Press 58:9 pl, July. 
—— Advertising Agencies Pate ny Fight Local Rate. American Press 58:8 p38, June. 
—_ Outlook Is Bright; Schedules Being Maintained. E&P 73:27 pS, 
uly 6. 
——AFA’s Position on Vital Issues Defined at Chicago Convention. E&P 73:26 
p7, June 29. 
Advertising Federation acts to contribute its share to national unity drive. 
—— April’s Linage Figures Show .7% Gain. E&P 73:20 p38, May 18. 
ae News Successful with Decentralized Local Department. E&P 73:22 
pls, June 1. 
Advertising staff members grouped according to character of accounts. 
—— June Linage Off 1.7%; Only Two Divisions Gain. E&P 73:29 p16, July 20. 
—— Leading Publishers of U. S. Named to APA Advisory Advertising Council. 
American Press 58:9 p2, July. 
Group will seek to promote linage for weekly and suburban newspapers. 
—— McKinney Warns NEDNA of War’s Effect on Ads. E&P 73:20 pl6, May 18. 
National advertiser says U. S. consumption must be increased. 
Bassett, Warren L. Advertising’s Critics, Defenders, Cross Swords at 4-A Meet- 
ing. E&P 73:21 p5, May 25. 
Speakers differ on to what extent and by whom copy should be regulated. 
BranvensurG, Greorce A. Big Campaign to Sell Dailies Planned by NAEA Con- 
vention. E&P 73:26 p5, June 29. 
Advertising executives seek end to competitive selling. 
Emoe, Cuares. Representative Tells His Answers to National Advertising Prob- 
lems. National Publisher 20:8 p9, June. 
Many weekly publishers do not appreciate representation. 
—a StrerHen J. ANA Hits Special Editions, Irregular Publications. E&P 73:20 
p7, May 18. 
National advertisers claim linage in special editions damages real selling efforts. 
Pures, Loyau, and Parish, Howarp. Popularizing Want Ads Brings Big Profits. 
E&P 78:30 p38, July 27. 
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Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:23 p68, June 8. 
a 7) with roe on advertising taken by Ralph Ingersoll, pub- 
0 
Scunemwer, Water E. Effectiveness of Advertising Grows with Agency Research. 
E&P 73:25 p38, June 22. 


CIRCULATION 


Auten, Cartes L., ed. Business Management and Advertising. JouRNALISM 
Goanrencr 17:8 p17, Jone habits of residents of Chicago’s North Shore’ 

ysis of newspaper ts o o 08 e 8. 

Anonymous. National Council Issues First Journalism Monograph, “Free Circula- 


tion,” by Charles L. Allen. Publishers’ A y 75:20 pl, May 18. 
Survey of controlled distribution papers by Research council of 
American Association of Schools and A enone of Journalism. 


—— New ABC Rules Adopted Cover Bulk Sales. E&P 73:27 p12, July 6. 
—— War Puts Paper Sales Up 18%, AP Survey Shows. E&P 73:21 p20, “May 25. 
— —Women Readers Set High Mark in Newspapers. E&P 73:21 pl2, May 25. 
Worcester (Mass.) survey reveals 94 per cent of women saw advertising 
BranvensurG, Georce A. Circulators Urged to Cooperate with Advertising 
partment. E&P 73:25 p5, June 22. 
Annual convention to of vital importance of ABC figures in selling space 
Hutcainson, Frank B. Weekly Newspaper Needs Plan for Regular Circulation 
Promotion. National Publisher 20:7 p7, May. 
Rogers, Buu. Reaching New Readers. Quill 28:5 p10, May. 
How the Beverly “Hills (Calif.) Citizen uses editorial experiments to overcome 
metropolitan competition. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. NEA Adopts 12-Point Selling Program. E&P 73:26 p30, June 29. 
National association of weeklies projects aggressive public relations program. 

—— Space Writers Dropped; County News Improved. E&P 73:21 p36, May 25. 
Clearfield (Pa.) daily uses roving correspondent to replace 22 

Brown, Rosert U. NEA Told to Audit Circulations, Develop Readership Studies. 
E&P 73:25 p7, June 22. 

Gauuup, Dr. Georce. Dr. Gallup Advises Local Editors How to Take Public 
Opinion Polls. American Press 58:7 p3, May. 

—— Grorce W. Copy Cutter Needed on Small Papers. E&P 73:28 p28, 
uly 13. 

Peterson, Tep. While There’s Life, There’s Hope. Quill 28:6 p5, June. 
How an enterprising publisher revived a Minnesota weekly. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:19 p56, May 11. 
Mr. Robb discusses anew the field of the weekly on the basis of “midnight 
—, at the University of Minnesota exercises dedicating William J. Mur- 
phy Hall. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 
Anonymous. Ethridge Tells Press to Renounce Partisanship. E&P 73:30 p3, July 
27. 


i Scholarly Newspapermen Needed, Felix Morley Says. E&P 73:20 pll, 
ay 18. 

New president of Haverford attacks “sloppiness and shiftlessness of much 

current journalism.” 

—— Two Children Died. Nation 150:26 p771, June 29. 

Editorial on newspaper evasion of suit against Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
Kaan, E. J., Jn. Why I Don’t Believe in Superman. New Yorker 16:20 p56, June 29. 
* Comments on comic strip. 

Lasky, ApraM V. How Dead Is Communism? Commonweal 32:9 p187, June 21. 

Lists communists—tnfluenced publications. 
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Martin, Lawrence C. Press and Pulpit Face Common Foe. Quill 28:6 p3$, June. 
The managing editor of the Denver Post urges more significant religious news. 
Penny, E. J. Are Comics Bad for Children? Rotarian 56: p2, May. 
Reply to article in March issue. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. A Nazi Fifth Column and Communist Allies Are Active in Mexico. 
Life 8:24 p51, June 10. 
Newspaper cartoons. 

—— Columnist Pegler Puts the Finger of the Law on a New York Union Leader. 
Life 8:19 p34, May 6. 

—— Editorial: Journalism’s Task. E&P 73:29 p22, July 20. 
The job of the press in the present defense emergency 

a Editorial Still Has a Place in Our Papers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 75:21 p4, 

ay 25. 

BELL, joel Price. Let the Press Regain Its Voice. Quill 28:7 pS, July. 
A plea for less anonymity for news writers. 

BricHTMAN, SaM. New Ideas in News Handling Enable Blitzkrieg on Boredom. 
Quill 28:7 p10, July. 

Damey, Dapune. Prize-Winning Editorials Demand Local Subjects, Liveliness, and 
Facts. National Publisher 20:8 p7, June. 

Taytor, Ken. 101 L. A. County Papers Have ‘Legal Ad’ Bureau. E&P 73:21 pl4, 
May 25. 
Cooperative service bureau has produced great increase in public notice linage. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Murphy Hall Dedicated at University of Minnesota. E&P 73:19 p7, 
May 11. 
Outstanding journalists speak at exercises opening new journalism building. 

—— 700 at Banquet Closing Annual Journalism Week. E&P 73:20 pl8, May 18. 
Press and war features discussions at University of Missouri. 

Cowan, Joseps B. I’m Preaching What I Practiced. Quill 28:7 p5, July. 
A former newspaper man tell why he likes teaching. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymovs. Order Six U. S. Newspapermen Out of Shanghai. E&P 73:29 p7, July 20. 
Pro-Japanese officials want reporters deported. 

—— Shanghai Writers Ask FDR Retaliate Against Japan. E&P 73:30 p10, July 27. 
Recent violence directed against correspondents blamed on Tokyo. 

Brown, Caruron. Oh, to Be in England. New Yorker 16:12 p70, May 4. 
Review of a war time issue of the imperturbable English journal, The Country- 


man. 

Goutp, RanpaLu. Newsmen Live in Chungking for $4 Per Month. E&P 73:22 
p26, June 1. 

Krrcu, Kennetu. Collecting Foreign Papers. Scholastic Editor 19:8 p188, May. 
Studying the international press. 

Korro, Caugo. The Foreign Press: Japan. JournaLismM QuarTerLy 17:2 p176, June. 
Mr. Koito pictures the Japanese press as critical of certain contemporary aspects 
of Tokyo diplomacy. 

Ma, Hstn-ye Wet. The Foreign Press: China. Journatism QuarTerRLy 17:2 pl72, 
June. 

Despite three years of war the Chinese press continues to gain strength. 
Moncuak, SrepHen J. Back in N. Y., Young Tells of His 61 Days in Tokyo Jails. 

E&P 73:23 pS, June 8. 

Foreign correspondent refused offer of deportation made before trial. 
Swinpier, W. F. Canada’s Press Comes of Age. Living Age 358 p248, May. 
WriuiaMs, Micuaet. Views and Reviews. Commonweal 32:4 p80, May 17. 

Fascist rage against Vatican paper, Osservatore Romano. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Freedom of the Press. Nation 150:26 p771, June 29. 
Editorial on Smith bill providing a criminal law. 


Hanson, Exisnua. The Guaranty of a Free Press. Vital Speeches 6:14 p488, May 1 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


An Jack. The Girl From Syracuse. Saturday Evening Post 212:47 p9, 

ay 18. 
The story of Dorothy Thompson, first imstallment. 

AnonyMovs. Candidate’s Paper. Time 35:19 p54, May 6. 
Taft family’s Cincinnati Times-Star celebrates 100th anniversary. 

—— Knight Acquires Free Press in Detroit from E. D. Stair. E&P 73:18 p8, May 4. 
Akron (O.) publisher new owner of famous Michigan daily. 

—— Plain Dealer Cartoonist Completes 40 Years. E&P 73:22 p5, June 1. 
Hal Donahey has drawn 15,000 sketches for Ohio 

—— Prophet of London’s Doom. Newsweek 16:3 , July 15. 
London newspaper in 1776 prophesied Engla "s destruction by 1944. 

ae W. L. Cartoons That Made and sent Presidents. E&P 73:30 p5, 

uly 27. 

Curne, H. F. Benjamin Orange Flower and the Arena, 1889-1909. JouRNALISM. 
QuarTERLY 17:2 p139, June. 
First of two articles on a liberal American magazine editor. 

Gaios, Ben. There’s Something About ‘Stuffy.’ Quill 28:6 p6, June. 
A personality sketch of the editor of the Minneapolis Star Journal. 

Larson, Cepric. American Army Newspapers in the World War. JourNALIsM 
QuaRTERLY 17:2 p121, June. 
A study of publications issued both in France and in camps in this country. 

Lasky, Josepu. Proofreading in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. E&P 
73:19 p45, May 11. 

McKe way, Sr. Cuair. Gossip Writer. New Yorker 16:18 p26, June 15. 
Profile of Walter Winchell; first of sia installments. 

McMourtriz, Dovatas C. The Invention of Printing and Its Five-Century Progress. 
E&P 73:23 p5, June 8. 

Ross, Artuur. 1,000 Newsmen Covered F.D.R.’s History-Making Nomination. E&P 
73:29 p3, July 20. 

STEARNS, . M. John Greenleaf Whittier, Editor. New England Quarterly 13:2 
p280, June. 

Watson, CampsetL. Elsie Robinson Began Brilliant Newspaper Career at Age of 
35. E&P 73:19 p9, May 11. 
Author of syndicated feature “Listen, World!” receives huge fan mail. 

Winsuip, Georce Parker. Five Hundred Years of Printing. Christian Science Moni- 
tor Weekly Magazine Section. p8, May 4. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonyrmovs. Dictator Ruffled. Time 35:26 p52, June 24. 
Charlie Chaplin sues Life. 
—— Editorial: Re-Defining Contempt. E&P 73:27 p20, July 6. 
—— Free Comment on Judge’s Conduct After Trial Allowed. E&P 73:27 p8, July 6. 
—— Hathaway, Guilty of Liggett Libel, Posts $1,000 Bail. E&P 73:19 p12, May 11. 
Daily Worker editor faces jail term following conviction in libel suit brought by 
widow of Minneapolis editor. 
—— Missouri High Court to Review P-D Contempt Case. E&P 73:19 p6, May 11. 
—— Supreme Court Petitioned for L. A. Times Review. E&P 73:19 p5, May 11. 
Petition says clear interference with course of justice should be shown before a 
contempt conviction is upheld. 
—— Supreme Court to Hear Appeal of Los Angeles Times. E&P 73:23 p4, June 8. 
—— The “Daily Worker” Case. Nation 150:20 p613, May 12. 
Editorial on conviction of Daily Worker for criminal libel 
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Hutren, Cuartes M. The Right to Privacy in California. Journalism QuaRTERLY 
17:2 p133, June. 

Karca, R. R. Laws Affecting Publishing. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
29 pl88, May. 

Swinpier, Wii11AM F. Law of the Press—A Supplementary Bibliography. JournaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY 17:2 p159, June. 


Mr. Swindler’s survey covers technical articles in legal publications since July, 
1938. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE WRITING 


Cauxins, Earnest Exmo. “St. Nicholas.” Saturday Review of Literature 22:2 p7, 
May 4. 
History of the famous children’s magazine. 

Hucues, Laneston. Harlem Literati in the Twenties. Saturday Review of Literature 
22:9 p18, June 22. 
Some “Little magazines” in Harlem. 

Kaun, H.S. Ideas for Trade Journal Articles. Writer 53 p150, May. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Annenberg Gets 3 Years; Granted Stay to July 22. E&P 73:27 p7, 
July 6. 
Philadelphia publisher faces term for tax evasion. 

—— Annenberg to Pay U. S. $9,500,000 for Tax Fraud. E&P 73:23 p8, June 8. 
Philadelphia publisher settles on civil charges. 

—— A. P. Had 1989 Deficit of $68,092. E&P 73:18 p14, May 4. 
Expenses during year reach total of $11,081,321. 

—— German Papers Figure in Dies Quiz. E&P 73:28 p14, July 13. 
House committee studies content of foreign-language papers. 

—— Newsdaily Suspends in Hartford. E&P 73:25 p4, June 22. 
Offset paper’s publishers hope to resume in fall. 

—— 1939 Pulitzer Public Service Award to Waterbury Dailies. E&P 73:19 p83, 
May 11. 
Exposure of public corruption brings prize. 

—— Webb Miller Killed in London Railroad Accident. E&P 73:19 p8, May 11. 
United Press correspondent falls from train after covering debate in Parliament. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Does Journalism Offer Opportunity? Scholastic Editor 
19:9 p208, June. 

Exper, T. L. Demand for Old Newspapers. Hobbies 45 p107, May. 

Mortretpt, E. W. Making of a Funny. Popular Science 136 p84, June. 
“Bringing Up Father” from drawing board to newspaper. 

Scunemwer, Water E. 100-to-1 Shot Lands Girl Turf Expert on N. Y. Daily. E&P 
73:29 p30, July 20. 

—— “PM” Sold 372,000 Copies of Its First Day’s Issue. E&P 73:25 p6, June 22. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Astakson, Arnotp. Labor Is News—A Reporter’s View. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
17:2 pl51, June. 
Some of the problems in honest reporting and interpretation of labor news. 

Furay, Harry B. News-Gathering Agencies Are Out to Get the Truth. America 
63:8 p200, June 1. 
Biased reporting isn’t good business; first of two articles. 

Jackson, H. C. L. Concerning Columning. Quill 28:6 p10, June. 
A Detroit columnist tells how it’s done. 

i Ricuarp. Ship News Reporting Is Suffering from War. E&P 73:21 p4@, 

ay 25. 

Macnas, Gorvon G. Why Not Take a Tip from the Yankees and Train Rookie 
Reporters on Newspaper Farms? Quill 28:5 p3, May. 

Mrrcuett, Dwicut E. This Four-Year Staff Plan. Scholastic Editor 19:9 p206, June. 
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ee Howarp. Life on the “Daily Worker.” American Mercury 50:198 p215, 
une. 
Marzism first, news second. 
— Joanna. 117 More Suggestions for Features. Scholastic Editor 19:8 p181, 
ay. 
Feature story possibilities right on the campus. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


AnonyMovus. Buffalo News Loses Newsboy Case Appeal. E&P 73:20 p38, May 18. 
Appeal board rules carrier eligible for unemployment payments. 

—— Chicago Guild Strike Settled After 17 Months. E&P 73:18 pS, May 4. 
Reinstatement granted 115 strikers; all legal actions dropped. 

—— Convention Gets 8rd Term Issue. Guild Reporter 7:11 pl, May 15. 
Guild executive board calls for re-examination of recent labor developments. 

—— Editorial: Professional Status. E&P 73:22 p22, June 1. 
The writer discusses some of the qualifications needed to give newspapermen 
a new status. 

— Factionalism Hit by N. Y. Local. Guild ow Se 7:10 p6, — 1. 
“Progressive wing” accused of misrepresenting actions of u 

—— 5 Rochester, N. Y., Carriers Ruled as Employes. E&P 73:21 w10, May 25. 
New York unemployment board rules earnings taxable. 

—— Hearst, Guild Agree Upon Chain Formula. E&P 73:27 p6, July 6 
Modified Guild shop recommended for 14 dailies. 

—— Newsboys’ Strike. Newsweek 16:3 p42, July 15. 
Cleveland Newsboys’ Union in fourth week of strike. 

—— Repercussions on “Isms” in Guild Continue. E&P 73:30 p28, July 27. 
Youngstown (O.) local asks national referendum on issue. 

—— ‘The Guild Has Bogged Down.’ Guild Reporter 7:12 p2, June 1. 
Six vice presidents sign statement asking ouster of present leadership. 

—— 83 Philadelphia Publishers Ask Guild to Meet. E&P 73:22 p6, June 1. 
Joint contract may be asked by united management. 

Carter, Hoppinc. Showdown at Memphis. Nation 151:3 p48, July 20. 
Newspaper Guild Convention report. 

— Mutton. What Chicago Strike Did for Us All. Guild Reporter 7:11 p4, 

ay 15. 

Guild vice president cites “tremendous accomplishment.” 

Kavurman, Mitton, and Pascue, Vicror. ‘Gains Despite Severe Attacks.’ Guild 
Reporter 7:12 p3, June 1. 
ee ER ree eee See ay Se Sener ae oe Se 

ts. 

Moncuak, StrepHen J. Guild Expected to Avoid Split by Re-electing Crawford. E&P 
73:28 p38, July 13. 
Foes of present administration voice criticisms. 

—— Guild Still Split Over Issue of Communism. E&P 73:29 p6, July 20. 
Administration forces succeed in maintaining control at Memphis convention. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMovs. Hearst Finances Aired in Suit by Stockholder. E&P 73:20 p30, May 18. 
Plaintiff claims Consolidated Publications, Inc., was financing device. 

——N. Y. Times Wins Typography Award. E&P 73: 19 p 39, May 11. 

—— Tehaney Says Hearst Valuation Was Conservative. E&P 73:23 p62, June 8. 
Publisher’s ae denies intangibles were written up 100 per cent in order 
to sell stoc 

—— 18 Weeklies and 2 Dailies Now Printed by Offset Process. American Press 58:7 
pll, May. 

Bassett, WarreEN L. Production Progress Studied at ANPA Mechanical Conference. 
E&P 73:24 p9, June 15. 
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Brnsse, Harry Lorin. Apprentices . . . and Printers. Commonweal 82:18 p260, 


How New York printers solve apprentice problem. 

a Gerorce A. Five-Day Papers Prove Boon to Small Dailies. E&P 73:28 
p4l, July $1. 

Farrar, Gripert P. Farrar Hails Progress Toward “Newspaper of the Future.” E&P 
73:23 p51, June 8. 
Type consultant encouraged by trend to improved format. 

Porter, H. A. Offset Printing Often Gives Great Advantages. Circulation 6:5 p15, 
May. 

Price, E. E. Tribune Tests Fluorescent Lights. Inland Printer 105:4 p48, July. 
Chicago Tribune electrician describes experiments. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


———- First Photos Transmitted by Frequency Modulation. E&P 73:23 p7, 
une 8 

—— New Method Brings Photos from Antarctic. E&P 73:28 p6, July 13. 

—— Pedagogy Through Pictures. Journal of the National Education Association 29 
pl30, May. 

Newspaper goes to school. 

Television Photo of GOP Conclave Used by N. Y. Daily. E&P 73:26 plo, 
June 29. 


Price, Jack. Washington, D. C., Daily Classifies Its Photos. E&P 73:27 p16, July 6. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Meyer, Evcens. A Newspaper Publisher Looks at the Polls. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 4:2 p238, June. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovus. Distributing News or Propaganda? Christian Century 57:18 p565, 
May 1. 
Religious News Service accused of misrepresenting Protestant press stand on 
Taylor appointment to Vatican. 

—— Mothers Arm for ’Chutists. Newsweek 15:24 p44, June 10. 
News story of Mothers’ Brigade turns out to be press agent’s stunt. 

—— Political Publicity Offices Are Operating Full Blast for Approaching Cam- 
paigns. E&P 73:22 p3, June 1. 

—— Willkie in Print. Time 36:2 p53, July 8. 
Pre-campaign publicity. 

Matort, Deane W. The Challenge Faced by Publicity in Education. College Pub- 
licity Digest 22:9 p3, May-June. 
Kansas chancellor regards public relations as a way of life for the university. 

Meneree, Sevpen C. and Granneserc, Auprey G. Propaganda and Opinions on 
Foreign Policy. Journal of Social Psychology 11 p393, May. 
Testing student reactions to emotional and argumentative writing. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. FCC Permits Commercial Facsimile. E&P 73:22 p8, June 1. 
Decision said to assure wide publication of radio newspapers within five years. 

—— Harvey Young Discusses Newspapers vs. Radio. E&P 73:27 p32, July 6. 
—— (O.) advertising executive cites trend to radio and offers some rea- 
sons why. 

—— Scholastic Journalism on the Radio! Scholastic Editor 19:8 p179, May. 

—— Streaks in Radio Pictures Eliminated by New Method. E&P 73:19 p52, May 11. 

Miuier, Nevitite and Hutcuinson, Pavuu. Can U. S. Radio Regulate Itself? Ro- 
tarian 57:1 p18, July. 
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WAR AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Bills Dangerous to Democracy. Publishers’ Weekly 187 p2208, June 8. 
—— Canada and the Press. Time 35:26 p50, June 24. 
—— Central Publicity Control Planned in Washington. E&P 73:26 p38, June 29. 
Director of information will rule all government reports if war comes. 
—— Correspondents’ Hegira. Newsweek 16:4 p47, July 22. 
Journalists routed from Europe. 
—— Crucial Times Facing War News Transmission. E&P 73:26 p4, June 29. 
London sole remaining major news source with defeat of France. 
—— Daily Reading Habits Unaffected by the War. E&P 73:27 p6, July 6. 
Continuing Study shows regular departments holding appeal. 
— Newsmen Ousted by Berlin, Rome; Some Flee France. E&P 73:26 pl0, 
une 29. 
—— French Censorship Held a Cause of Collapse. E&P 73:30 p4, July 27. 
—— Men of War. Time 35:23 p58, June 8. 
Germany’s front line war correspondents. 
—— Military Indiscretions. Time 36:1 p54, July 1. 
English county, parish and school papers censored. 
—— Moving Toward Censorship. Publishers’ Weekly 137 p2395, June 29. 
The Smith bill. 

—— Nazi Consul’s Letter to Daily Stirs Boston. E&P 73:23 p62, June 8. 
Consulate to refuse news to Traveler following editorial attack on Hitler. 
—— New York Times Urges Compulsory Military Training. E&P 73:23 p14, June 8. 

—— Observer Silenced. Time 35:22 p56, May 27. 
Vatican newspaper censored. 

—— Pertinax Arrives in U. S. as Petain Orders His Arrest. E&P 73:30 p20, July 27. 
French political writer accused of spreading false reports. 

—— Portraits of France at War. Time 35:22 p51, May 27. 
Reproductions of French artist’s war paintings. 

—— Pulp, Paper and War. Fortune 21:6 p58, June. 

—— Refugee Newspaper. Time 35:24 p48, June 10. 
La Meuse, Belgian daily, goes to press even in flight. 

—— They Were There. Time 35:22 p50, May 27. 
News service well organized for war coverage. 

—— Virginia Editor Uses Civil War to Clarify War News from Europe. Life 8:20 
p41, May 13. 
Douglas Southall Freeman of Richmond News Leader. 

——U. S. Public Getting Accurate Picture of War—Binder. E&P 73:23 p9, June 8. 
Chicago News correspondent says censorship abroad has improved. 

—— War Coverage at New Peak of Efficiency. E&P 73:21 p52, May 25. 
Cable desks in New York given additional manpower. 

—— War News for Canada. Time 35:25 p62, June 17. 
William Rothwell Plewman, Toronto Star columnist, gives Canadians their 
only straight war analysis. 

Branpensure, Georce A. War Department Seeks Press Aid for Defense. E&P 73:21 
p9, May 25. 

Denny, Harowp. “With the Armies in France.” New York Times Magazine, June 9. 
War correspondent’s job on shifting fronts. 

Metcuer, F. G. As to Subversive Publications. Publishers’ Weekly 137 p2205, June 8. 

Moncnak, SrepHen J. War Closing European Markets to Syndicates. E&P 73:22 
p32, June 1. 

Morris, Joz Avex. Correspondents Face Countless Difficulties in Sending Flashes 
from the Front. Quill 28:5 p5, May. 

Nrxon, Rosert G. Death Missed Reporters with B.E.F. Many Times. E&P 73:25 
p39, June 22. 

Ross, Artnur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 73:28 p44, July 18. 
Mr. Robb finds the American press doing a good job with war news. 
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Scunewer, Waurer E. Hitler’s “Total War” Brings Biggest Task to U. S. Press. 
E&P 78:20 p5, May 18. 
Foreign news staffs increased, while some correspondents turn to roving beats. 


—— Poll Shows U. S. Editors Favor Universal Military Training. E&P 73:24 p65, 
June 15. 


WAR AND THE RADIO 


AnonyMovs. Canada Bars Air to Transradio and British U. P. E&P 73:23 p64, 
June 8. 
—— Hitler, Cut Off Air, Halts MBS Berlin Broadcasts. E&P 73:30 p10, July 27. 
—— Propose Canadian News Monopoly for Broadcasting. E&P 73:27 p34, July 6. 
—— Transradio Is Barred from Canadian Air. E&P 73:24 p45, June 15. 
Dominion officials fight sponsored newscasts. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April, May and June, 1940 


Edited by Raups O. Narziczr, 
University of Minnesota 


BRITISH PRESS 


AnonyMous. Associated Newspapers Limited. World’s Press 28:589 pll, June 13. 
Proprietors of the London Daily Mail, Evening News, and Sunday Dispatch 
report on the financial position of the organization. 

—— Fewer Newspapers. Journalist (N.U.J.) 23:5 p54, May. 

A review of the Newspaper Press Directory for 1940 shows a decrease of 84 
British newspapers, from 1888 in 1939 to 1804 in 1940. Daily newspapers de- 
creased by 9, from 154 to 145. 

—— Odhams Press. Newspaper World 43:2212 p14, June 1. 

Report of company meeting and financial status. 

—— Six-Page Papers Shortly; Thirteen Increase Rates. World’s Press News 23:581 
p3, April 18. 

Paper shortage is acute. 

——The Daily Mirror Newspapers. Newspaper World 43:2208 pl6, May 4. 
Report of company meeting and financial statements. 

Tarr, Joun C. The Use of Type in Front Page Make-Up. Newspaper World 
43:2212 p17, June 1. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovs. Create French M. of I. World’s Press News 23:580 p6, April 11. 
New Ministry of Information, by decree, brings together official news and 
broadcasting services. 


—— Donegall on Weakness of French M. of I. World’s Press News 23:589 p5, 
June 13. 


Censors seriously delay dispatches. 

——Frossard, Reith, Make New Censorship Plans. World’s Press News 23:579 
plo, April 4. 
British and French seek to coordinate activities of their ministries of infor- 
mation. 


—— New Information Ministers for France and Australia. World’s Press News 
23:589 p5, June 13. 


In France, Jean Prouvost, publisher, succeeds M. Frossard. 
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Garat, Bert. When Will Our Pictorial Propaganda Catch Up With Nazi Efforts? 
World’s Press News 23:581 p12, April 18. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Baxter Describes Start of Information Ministry. World’s Press News 
23: 583 p24, May 2. 

——aee Cooper’s Compulsory Censorship Scheme. Newspaper World 43:2216 pl, 

une 29. 
Dropped after opposition from pr 

—— Duff Cooper Takes Over at M. rot iL. World’s Press News 23:585 p3, May 16. 
Former secretary of state for war replaces Sir John Reith. 

——M.O1. and Press Bureau Changes. Newspaper World 43:2204 pl, April 6. 

——M. of I. Conference Debates Total Government Censorship of Press. World’s 
Press News 23:591 p3, June 27. 

—M. Py I. is Vital News Centre—at Last. World’s Press News 23:580 p8, 
April 11. 

A good word for the Ministry of Information. 
— — M.O.I. Re-Absorbs Press Bureau. Newspaper World 43:2207 p8, April 27. 
—— The £2,000,000 M. of I. World’s Press News 23:583 p7, May 2. 

Budget estimates for 1940-41 for the Ministry of Information. 

— Tom Clarke Leaves P. & C. Bureau. World’s Press News 23:579 p7, April 4. 
Relinquishes post as deputy director of the Press and Censorship Bureau, 
Ministry of Information. 

——Two More Censorship Bungles. Newspaper World 43:2209 p3, May 11. 

Fleet street and provinces complain of censors’ activities. 

CrurksHANnK, R. J. Last Week Proved Need for Background Talks. World’s Press 
News 23:581 pl0, April 18. 

Confusing and over-optimistic stories from Norway suggest need for guidance 
from official sources. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


AnonyMous. Fewer War Correspondents Will Return to France. Newspaper World 
43:2211 pl, May 25. 
Stories of the correspondents’ experiences in escaping from Belgium. 
— a Journalists Escaped From Amsterdam. Newspaper World 43: 2210 
pl, May 18. 
— — a Invasion of Scandinavia Was Covered. Newspaper World 43: 2205 
1, April 13 
.A.F. Correspondents Quit After New Ban on Interviews. World’s Press News 
= 584 p7, May 9. 
——British Correspondents Interned on Danish Island. World’s Press News 
23: 582 p7, April 25. 
Includes discussion of the Danish press. 
a eee Flashes of German Invasion. World’s Press News 23:580 
p38, April 11. 
How news of the German invasion of Norway and Denmark reached the out- 
side world 


a to Represent British Press With B.E.F. World’s Press News 23:588 p5, 
une 6. 
Smaller corps formed after original group evacuated from Belgium. 
—tThe a of British Journalists From France. Newspaper World 43: 2215 
p3, June 22 
Experiences of correspondents with B.E.F. and R.A.F. 
— Correspondents Join B.E.F. in France. World’s Press News 23:589 p3, 
une 13. 
Party includes six British newspapermen and three American press association 
correspondents. 
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—— War Correspondents Return to France. Newspaper World 43:2214 pl, June 15. 

— — W.P.N. Correspondent’s Five-Day Dash from Paris. World’s Press News 
23:591 p8, June 27. 
The French capital shortly before the German army moved in. 

Martin, Wirrep. The Trek Back from France; How 50 Journalists Made the 
Voyage. World’s Press News 23:591 p7, June 27. 
Evacuation of refugee correspondents. 

SaLussury, F. G. H. Those of Us Who Were Attached to G.H .Q. in France. World’s 
Press News 23: 588 p8, June 6. 


Sketches of British correspondents in France. 











News Notes 
Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News of the activities of journalism teachers and 
journalism-teaching institutions, for inclusion in 
this section, must reach Professor Miller, School 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, by the first of 
the month preceding publication (for the Decem- 
ber issue, by November 1). 


HAT journalism is a profession and 
should be so classified by the Wage 
and Hour Commission was the conten- 
tion of a 17-page brief presented to the 
Commission in July by a committee rep- 
resenting the American tion of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
The brief was part of a joint presenta- 
tion representing not only AASDJ mem- 
bers, a number of non-member institu- 
tions offering professional instruction in 
journalism and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism but also all 
major newspaper organizations in the 
United States. Appearing for the AASDJ 
were Dean Kenneth E. Olson, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, chairman of the committee, Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman, Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, and 
L. Martin, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri. News- 
paper organizations were represented by 
William Daley for the National Editorial 
Association and Elisha Hanson for the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Victor Pasche, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Newspaper Guild, ap- 
peared at the hearing to contend that 
reporters and advertising solicitors are 
not members of a profession, but of a 
skilled craft. 

Decision of the Commission is not ex- 
pected for several weeks. 

The AASDJ committee took part in 
the presentation, according to Dean Ol- 
son, “because the government was appar- 
ently on the point of ruling that news- 
paper work was a trade, not a profession, 
and it appeared that the schools of jour- 
nalism had an obligation to speak as pro- 
fessional institutions.” 


A summary of the principal points 
made by the brief follows: 

I—This section lists AASDJ members 
and a group of non-member journalism- 
teaching institutions, the fields of jour- 
nalistic activity in which their graduates 
find employment and the percentages of 
such graduates in these fields. 

II A—These schools are professional 
and their graduates should be classified as 
professionals because: Many leading uni- 
versities consider journalism-teaching di- 
visions as a permanent part of American 
professional education; the programs of 
these divisions are organized to offer not 
only technical journalistic instruction 
but also “background” work in the arts, 
social studies and sciences that underlie 
journalists’ work (programs similar in 
SS eee 
and medicine); the curricula of these 
schools represent a specially-organized 
body of knowledge in which there is a 
substantial body of literature; as evi- 
denced by the National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism, these 
divisions are as professional 
by the major newspaper organizations; 
many graduates rise to positions of in- 
fluence in newspaper and publishing 
fields. 

II B—Workers in journalistic fields are 

engaged in professional occupation, 
whether they are graduates of AASDJ 
or other journalism-teaching institutions 
or not, because: Their work is predomi- 
nantly intellectual; it is varied in charac- 
ter, rather than of routine mental, man- 
ual, mechanical or physical nature; it 
requires the consistent exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment, as opposed to 
work subject to active direction and su- 
pervision (the insistence of the Wage 
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and Hour Administration that the exer- 
cise of discretion and judgment apply not 
only to manner but also to time of per- 
formance cannot be held to apply to news- 
paper journalism, for “Life and Death” 
—and editions—“which are common in- 
terests of the professions of medicine and 
journalism, wait for no man”); its output 
and results cannot be standardized in 
relation to a given period of time; the 
profession of journalism is as important 
to a democracy as is any of the other 
professions. Therefore, “by every stand- 
ard which the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
tration itself has set up for professional 
classification the work of these people 
is truly professional and, if specialized 
higher education for journalism is made 
a particular requirement, we believe that 
the qualifications laid down have been 
completely met.” 

II C—This section declares that “by 
all the accepted definitions of ‘profes- 
sion,’ newspaper work and allied journal- 
istic activity are professional.” It then 
quotes historical and dictionary defini- 
tions of “profession,” “trade” and “handi- 
craft” and continues that the practice 
of journalism fits the definition of “pro- 
fession” because it is a “vocation requir- 
ing knowledge of some department of 
learning or science in which such knowl- 
edge is used in the practice of an art,” 
because it is an intellectual calling requir- 
ing discretion and judgment and because 
it is a vocation in which specialized knowl- 
edge is used in practical application to 
the affairs of others. It adds that the 
United States Census Bureau lists au- 
thors, editors and reporters in its profes- 
sional classification. 


Siebert to Medill — 
Other Changes, Appointments 


Dr. Fredrick S. Siebert, for thirteen 
years a member of the staff of the School 
of Journalism, University of Ilinois, 
joined the faculty of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
September 1. A member of the Illinois bar 
since 1929, when he received the J. D. 
degree from the University of Illinois, 
Professor Siebert is widely known as an 
authority on journalistic law and as au- 
thor of “The Rights and Privileges of 
the Press.” 

Before joining the Illinois faculty as 
instructor in 1927, Professor Siebert had 
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worked on three Minnesota daily news- 
papers and the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1923 and taught English 
and journalism for one year at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute. He spent nine 
months in England in 1935 in research 
under American Reng Publishers 
Association a 1987 he was 
awarded a medal for “service to the press 
of Illinois,” and has served as secretary 
of the Illinois State Press Association 
since 1938. He is a special counsel for the 
National Editorial Association. 

His rank at Northwestern will be that 
of professor. 

Albert A. Sutton, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Oklaho- 
ma, will be a graduate assistant at the 
Medill School during 1940-1941. He will 
aid in photography and typography 
courses. Aiding in news writing and copy- 
reading courses as graduate assistant will 


be Olaf J. Bue, formerly of the Chicago 
Tribune, Daily News and other papers. 
* * * 


Laurance B. Siegfried, editor of the 
American Printer, has been appointed 
associate professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, and Floyd 
K. Baskette, formerly assistant professor 
of journalism and social studies at Adams 
State Teachers College, acting assistant 
professor on a one-year appointment. 
Professor Siegfried will also serve as 
printer to the University and managing 
director of the Orange Publishing Com- 
pany, University affiliate. 

Professor Siegfried’s publications in- 
clude, in addition to many periodical 
articles, a volume on “Typographic De- 
sign in Advertising,” a chapter on types 
and typography in “The Handbook of 
Advertising” and a specimen book of 
types of the Continental Typefounders 
Association. An authority in the field of 
graphic arts, he has served as a judge in 
the N. W. Ayer newspaper typography 
contest, the “Fifty Books of the Year” 
award and the “Commercial Printing of 
the Year” exhibition, and as vice presi- 
dent and a director of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. In addition to 
association with a number of leading 
Eastern printing houses, he has worked 
with Condé Nast publications, Adver- 
tising and Selling and the American 
Printer. He graduated from Harvard in 
19138. 
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Professor Baskette, who holds bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees from the School 
of Journalism, University of 
has had extensive newspaper editorial 
experience on Colorado and Missouri 
newspapers. Last year he was a graduate 
assistant in the School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, as a candidate 
for a doctor’s degree 

Graduate assistants at Syracuse 
1940-1941 will be Charles Bernhard | on 
Walton H. Hutchins, both reappointed, 
and Walter Ellis, 1938 graduate of the 
Department of Printing, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Mr. Ellis has had 
experience with the Linotype News, the 
Condé Nast publications and the Frank 
E. Fehlman advertising copy service. 
Two additional appointments are to be 
announced. 

* * * 


Lawrence W. Murphy has resigned as 
director of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, because of ill health. 
Professor Murphy, director since 1928, 
will devote his time to teaching and re- 
search. A committee to administer the 
affairs of the School until a new director 
is selected is headed by Professor Reuel 
R. Barlow. 

Additions to the Illinois staff are Arne 
Rae, former executive secretary of the 
National Editorial Association, as asso- 
ciate professor and Leslie W. McClure, 
publisher of the Barrington, Ill., Review, 
as assistant professor. Mr. Rae, for eleven 
years assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Oregon and manager 
of the Oregon Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, will teach courses in publishing 
problems. Professor McClure is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin and 
holds a master’s degree from Northwest- 
ern. He has had experience on the Mil- 
waukee Journal and other smaller Mid- 
western dailies. 


Elmer F. Beth, assistant professor of 
journalism at the ‘University of Idaho for 
eight years, and Siegfried Mi , in- 
structor in journalism, Louisiana State 
University, last year, have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors in the De- 
ng of Journalism, University of 


som Beth, on one-year leave from 
Idaho, was formerly an instructor in the 
State College of Washington and holds 
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bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin. Professor Mickelson, who com- 
pleted work for the master’s degree in 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota in August, is a graduate of Augus- 
tana College and has had several years’ 
experience in newspaper work, publicity 
and teaching. 


Appointment of James L. C. Ford and 
George F. Gerling to the faculty of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, has been announced by Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond, chairman. Edwin 
Emery, who was on the staff last year, 
remains to complete a four-man staff. 

Mr. Ford, who taught last year at the 
University of Oregon, has had nearly ten 
years’ experience with the United Press, 
the New York bureau of the Chicago 
Tribune and Popular Science Monthly. 
He received his B.A. from Lawrence Col- 
lege and his master’s from the School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Gerling, for ten years chairman of the 
journalism curriculum at the University 
of Wyoming, will do graduate work in 
addition to his teaching. He holds B.A. 
and M.A. degrees in journalism from Wis- 
consin and has worked for the United 


Press. 
. _ + 


Royal Ray and Norman R. Buchan, 
instructors, return to the School of Jour- 
nalism, Ohio University, this fall. Mr. 
Ray has been associate professor of jour- 
nalism at Rider College and a candidate 
for a doctorate in economics at Columbia 
University. He has twelve years of ex- 
perience on Indiana and Florida dailies. 
Mr. Buchan, who has been on a year’s 
leave for work toward a Ph.D. at Ohio 
State University, will divide his time 
between the Advertising po ay of 
the College of Commerce the School 
of Journalism. 

P. O. Nichols, business and advertis- 
ing manager of the Athens Messenger, 
will teach courses in advertising in the 
School laboratory at the Messenger. 


Raymond Wild, acting instructor in 
journalism at Ohio University in 1939- 
1940, will become associate professor of 
journalism and adviser of student publi- 
cations at West Virginia University. 
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Charles T. Duncan has become an in- 
structor in journalism at the University 
of Nevada. Mr. Duncan, a graduate of 
the Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has served four years 
in editorial and advertising ities on 
Minnesota weeklies, including the North- 
field News and the Park Region Echo at 
Alexandria, both national prize-winners. 
His addition to the staff is intended to 
strengthen the University’s offerings in 
the community newspaper field and in 
advertising and newspaper management. 


* * * 


Berton J. Ballard, former instructor in 
journalism at Northwestern University 
and assistant professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Kent State Uni- 
versity. Professor Ballard, a Ph.D. candi- 
date at Stanford, has had extensive edi- 
torial experience on California newspa- 
pers. 

* * . 

William F. Swindler, instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, for the last year, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Idaho. Professor 
Swindler has been reporter and editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Star-Times. 


* * 


Dr. Raymond D. Lawrence, former 
journalism teacher at Stanford, Oregon, 
Kansas and Ohio State and now chief 
editorial writer for the Oakland Tribune, 
will have charge of a graduate | seminar 
in “Techniques of Propaganda” in the 
Division of Journalism, Stanford Uni- 
versity, in the autumn quarter. 


Woodrow P. Wentzy, 1938 graduate of 
the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism, South Dakota State College, 
and for two years a member of its teach- 
ing staff, will be an assistant in the School 
of Journalism, University of Oklahoma, 
in 1940-1941. 


* * ~ 


Helen P. Hostetter, associate professor 
in the Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing, Kansas State College, 
will be on sabbatical leave for the cur- 
rent academic year. She will spend most 
of the year in New York and other metro- 
politan areas studying the field for wom- 
en in journalism. 
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Jane Rockwell of the Topeka Daily 
had eleven years of 


Capital, who has 


Hostetter’s teaching duties for the year. 


Phillips Beedon, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Ala- 
bama, will spend a sabbatical year be- 
ginning this fall working for a doctorate 
at the University of Minnesota. He will 
hold a teaching assistantship in the De- 
partment of Journalism, from which he 
received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 


grees. 

John C. Sim has resigned as acting 
head of the ment of Journalism, 
University of North Dakota, to fill the 
vacancy caused by Professor Beedon’s 
absence from Alabama. Professor Sim 
was awarded his master’s degree by the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, this summer. 


National Radio Awards 
Established in Georgia 
“Pulitzer prizes in radio,” the George 

Foster Peabody Awards have been es- 
tablished by the Board of Regents of 
the University System of Georgia. They 
will be administered by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University 
of —.. 

The Peabody Awards, “designed to 
give educational reco en for public 
service by radio,” be made upon 
recommendation of an advisory 
consisting of the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia and eleven 
“outstanding American citizens.” The 
plan is the outgrowth of the work of a 
committee of educators, radio workers 
and representatives of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, among whom 
was Dean John E. Drewry of the Grady 
School. First awards will be made next 
year. 


Curriculum Changes, 
New Courses 


Eleven new courses will be offered by 
the Department of Journalism, Brigham 
Young hong this fall. The addi- 
tions bring the Department’s offerings to 
thirteen bow and twenty-three upper 
division courses. New offerings include 
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“Introduction to Journalism,” three one- 
quarter courses in reporting on the cam- 
pus weekly, a news photography course 
to supplement two courses already of- 
fered, “Trends in American Thought” 
and three special studies courses designed 
to meet individual student needs and af- 
ford opportunity for research. A teaching 
major in journalism has been newly ap- 
proved by the Utah Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
* * * 


The School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois, has reorganized its advertis- 
ing curriculum to offer students a cor- 
related program of courses in typogra- 
phy, copy writing, layout, circulation 
and management problems. In the pro- 
gram are courses in printing and at wd 
ing, newspaper advertising copy and lay- 
out, newspaper advertising problems, 
management problems, newspaper cir- 
culation and “advanced practice prob- 
lems,” in which students will produce their 
own newspapers. Related elective studies 
include pa are a campaigns, salesman- 
ship, publicity methods, trade and tech- 
nical journalism, community journalism 
and public relations. 


“Principles of High School Journal- 
ism,” a five-credit course, will be added 
to the spring quarter listings of the School 
of Journalism, University of Washington. 
Requested by the College of Education, 
it will cover production problems of high 
school publications and methods of in- 
struction in high school journalism. Pro- 
fessor Merritt E. Benson will teach the 
course. 


New Equipment 
And Housing 


At the University of Wisconsin a three- 
story building near the campus has been 
purchased to house the Campus Publish- 
ing Company, non-profit corporation 
which publishes the student daily news- 
paper and all other student publications. 
Offices of the Daily Cardinal are in the 
building, and space is a’ for sev- 
eral other student publications. Although 
the publishing company is closely related 
to the School of Journalism, it cannot be 
housed in a University building since the 
state constitution forbids the University’s 
engaging in printing. 
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The School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois, recently occupied new and 
more modern facilities in Gregory Hall. 


Five new dark rooms have been made 
available at the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. Each room con- 
tains modern equipment for practical in- 
struction in areata aaa processes. 

* * 

Cameras, dark room equipment and 
other apparatus of a value of $2,100 were 
installed in the photographic laboratory 
of the Department of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, in August. The 
laboratory in William J. Murphy Hall has 
seventeen dark rooms, a studio, a finish- 
ing room and supply and locker rooms 
for student use. 


+. * * 


The College of Journalism, University 
of Colorado, has installed typographic 
laboratory equipment. 


Barnhart Edits 
Advertising Guide 


Thomas F. Barnhart, professor in the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, is editor of the monthly 
Merchants Guide issued by the News- 
paper Association Service Bureau, an or- 
ganization of some twenty state press 
association field managers. The Guide is 
an advertising almanac for smaller town 
and city merchants, giving them sugges- 
tions on month-by-month advertising ap- 
peals and methods. Copies of each issue 
go to press association offices and are 
relayed to member papers for their use 
in stimulating advertising. 

The publication is an outgrowth of a 
suggestion in Professor Barnhart’s book, 
“Weekly Newspaper Management.” 


Reader Interest Study 
Completed at Missouri 


Lester E. Finley, instructor in journal- 
ism, University of Missouri, has just com- 
pleted a summary and tabulation of five 
surveys in which 100 readers of each of 
five Missouri weekly newspapers were 
interviewed. Tabulations show reader 
preference in news, editorials and adver- 
tising by age, sex and residence groups. 
The study also presents data on competi- 
tive newspapers in readers’ homes, num- 
ber of readers per copy and related topics. 





News Notes 


Reck New President 
Of Publicity Directors 

W. Emerson Reck, director of public 
relations and professor of journalism at 
Midland College, was elected president of 
the American College Publicity Associa- 
tion at its annual convention in April. 
He succeeds Miss Eleanor R. Mosely, 
Boston University. Vice presidents are 
Franklin Skeele, University of Southern 
California; Elmer G. Sulzer, University 
of Kentucky; Trennie D. Eisley, Buck- 
nell University; E. C. Lytton, Drake 
University; and E. D. Whittlesey, Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Other officers: meer 
DePauw University, secre 
Floyd Tifft, Rensselaer or Pelvtadkate ys 
stitute, editor; Stewart Harral, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, associate editor; Allen 
Bailey, Oberlin College, publications busi- 
ness manager. 

The Association now has a membership 
of 451. The 1941 convention will be held 
at the University of California. 


Woman’s Press Club Gives 
Scholarship to Colorado 


The Denver Woman’s Press Club re- 
cently established a $100 annual scholar- 
ship to be awarded by the College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, to 
a “talented student,” preferably a wom- 
an. It will be administered by Professor 
— L. Crosman, director of the Col- 
ege. 


First Recipient Named 
For NYPA Fellowship 


Robert M. Smith, graduate of the De- 
partment of Printing and Rural Journal- 
ism, South Dakota State College, has 
been appointed first holder of the New 
York Press Association fellowship in the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The fellowship carries a stipend of 
$500 provided by the Press Association 
and graduate tuition provided by the 
School of Journalism. 


Luxon Sigma Delta Chi 
Research Award Winner 
Norval Neil Luxon of the School of 


Journalism, Ohio State University, was 
this summer awarded the 1940 Sigma 


Delta Chi research award for his study 
of the Niles Weekly Register. Professor 
Luxon’s study was done as a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

The research committee of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, professional j society, 
is composed of Fred E. Merwin, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Rutgers University; 
Chilton R. Bush, Division of Journal- 
ism, Stanford University; Cyril Arthur 
Player, Ortonville, Mich.; W. S. Gilmore, 
editor, the Detroit News; and Mitchell 
V. Charnley, Department of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, chairman. 

Professor Charnley has announced that 
Sigma Delta Chi will continue the award 
during the coming year. Studies in jour- 
nalism eligible for the current award, 
which amounts to $50, are those com- 
pleted in manuscript form or published 
during the period from October 1, 1939, 
to September 30, 1940. Manuscripts or 
books entered as candidates for the award 
should be sent to Professor Charnley. 


Notes 


Dean M. Lyle Spencer of the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, spent 
the summer in Japan, where he gave lec- 
tures on American journalism at the 
Oriental Culture Summer College and 
toured the islands and parts of the Asiatic 
mainland as a guest of the Oriental Cul- 
ture Society. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was awarded an LL.D. degree 
by Northland College, Ashland, Wis., 
June 11, when he delivered the com- 
mencement address at that institution. 

Dr. George L. Bird, for three years an 
assistant professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, has been 
promoted to an associate professorship. 

Professor Roscoe B. Ellard of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri, who has been a visiting pro- 
fessor at the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism since January, 
has resumed his duties at the University 
of Missouri. 

Title of John E. Drewry has been 
changed from director to dean of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia. 

DeWitt C. Reddick, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
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Texas, received the Ph.D. degree in gov- 
ernment and journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in June. 

an Raak, po as ge og professor of 


in the School of Jour- 
pL tg et ~ University, has resigned 


to open his own office for t hic 
reg tion and research in New York 
ity 

Dale Rooks of the Muskegon, Mich., 
Chronicle has been appointed instructor 
in photography at the School of Journal- 
ism, Kent State University, and will di- 
rect the Annual Short Course in News 
Photography there. 

P. Crawford, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Nebraska, 
on leave of absence during the spring 
semester while teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, is returning to Texas this 
fall for another semester. 

R. E. Wolseley, assistant professor of 
journalism at Northwestern University, 
has been appointed associate editor of 
New Horizons, Chicago, which was for- 
merly known as Creative Writing. 

Mitchell V. Charnley, who became an 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota, in 
1934, and an associate professor in 1937, 


was this summer promoted to a full pro- 
fessorship. 

Granville Price, assistant professor of 
journalism at the ven nar of Texas, 
has returned to Austin after a year’s 
leave-of-absence which he spent doing 
Ph.D. work at the University of Minne- 


sota. 

Murray Powers, Sunday editor of the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal, has been 
appointed to a lectureship in the School 
of Journalism, Kent State College. 

Louis H. Edmondson, graduate assist- 
ant in the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has been appointed as- 
ane Cited sities ger tes ‘ 
tions at itade itary in 
Charleston, S. C. He will have the rank 
of assistant professor. 

a. “" P. Kelly of Dartmouth 
College has just published “On the 
Staked Plain,” ce story of the Texas Pan- 
handle. The book is the third in a trilogy 
of frontier tales for young readers. Much 
material for the book was made avail- 
able by research workers on the Amarillo 
News-Globe, which in 1988 published an 
aniversary number with first-hand ac- 
counts of frontier life by leading Texan 
authorities. 





